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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—.>——— 
HE topic of the week has been the gigantic crime which we 
were just able to mention in our last issue, the massacre in 
Clerkenwell. The history of the affair is not clear to the public 
even yet, though it is said to be at last clear to the police ; but 
it appears that on Friday afternoon, at half-past four, a barrel on 
a truck was placed under the wall of the House of Detention in 
Corporation Lane by three or four persons. A squib was stuck 
in the barrel by a man described as ‘“‘a gentleman,” and ina 
moment its contents, supposed to be powder, but possibly nitro- 
glycerine, exploded, levelling the wall for some sixty feet, driving 
in the bricks like a shower of grape over the exercising yard, 
blowing out two of the houses on the opposite side of the lane, 
shattering every other house more or less, and destroying win- 
dows or panes of glass, according to an official calculation, in 
nearly 600 houses. Men, women, and children were wounded in 
scores, either by the explosion or the fall of the buildings. The 
number carried to hospital is sixty, and seven are already reported 
dead. The sufferers are all poor people, entirely unconnected 
with Government; their injuries are of the most frightful 
character; and two children, at least, have been blinded for 
life. The object of the outrage was to rescue Burke, a Fenian 
under remand; but the magistrates had been warned, and he had 
been strictly guarded, and both he and the ‘“‘ Fenian Committee ” 
repudiate any connection with the massacre. ‘Two men and a 
Woman concerned in the plot were seized almost red-handed by 
the police. Allen, one of the men, has made a ‘‘ statement,’? Ann 
Justice, the woman, is believed to have made a confession, and 
on Thursday the police seized, as they believe, the principals in 
the plot. 


These desperate crimes have roused all England. In London 
an appeal of the Home Secretary for special constables has been 
instantly answered, the whole population is alert, and all classes, 
Irish Catholics included, are determined to put the organization 
down. The municipalities throughout the island are watching the 
Fenians, strengthening their police, and expressing in somewhat 
high-flown resolutions their determination to support the Govern- 
ment. For several days all public buildings, banks, and armouries 
have been specially watched, guards have been placed in the 
prisons, the police carry revolvers, and the workmen every where 
show the most bitter indignation. The Reform League has for- 
mally registered its abhorrence of the crime, the ‘ Fenian Com- 
mittee,” in an anonymous letter, promise to surrender the perpe- 
trator, and Mr. Digby Seymour, counsel for the Manchester 
prisoners, calls on all Irishmen in England to strengthen the 
hands of Government by public denunciations of the crime. Of 
course amidst all this many absurd stories are afloat, and the 
authorities are occasionally deceived by menace, but enough 
remains to show that the whole people are alert and united, and 
that the Fenians have henceforward to face a popular detestation 
which another outrage might inflame to uncontrollable fury. 
Hitherto the tone of the people, though stern, has been temperate, 
and the national feeling finds relief in subscriptions for the 
Victims, 








The latest telegrams from Abyssinia are up to the 7th December. 
Before that date King Theodore had destroyed Debra Tabor by 
fire, and was marching through bands of native insurgents on 


Senafe, in a good climate with plenty of water, and no opposition 
from the natives. ‘The Scinde Brigade had arrived, and Colonel 
Merewether telegraphs that he is convinced the march into Abys- 
sinia will be quite easy. There appears to be some dread that 
Theodore’s object is to seize the captives at Magdala, and hold 
them as hostages to be put to death if the British advance further, 


i434 | but at present they are in safety. 1f Colonel Merewether is un- 


fettered, we shall be greatly surprised if that dashing partizan 
does not rescue the prisoners before Theodore reaches Magdala. 
His Beloochees would follow him anywhere at twenty-five miles a 
day. 

The idea of a Conference on the Italian question has been 
formally given up in Paris. It appears that Napoleon accepts a 
situation he did not intend, for on 16th October S. Nigra saw 
M. Rouher, and told him that if French troops landed Italy would 
intervene in Rome; whereupon, writes S. Nigra, in a confidential 
despatch just published by his Government, ‘‘ M. Rouher proposes 
that the double intervention may be regulated by common agree- 
ment and contemporaneously effected; in default of which it 
might lead to a collision and towar. Signor Rouher would, more- 
over, undertake to provoke, so soon as order should be re-estab- 
lished, an equitable solution of the Roman question, either by 
means of a Congress or otherwise.” Now M. Rouher declares 
the ‘* Italians shall never nave Rome.” 


The Railway world was thunderstruck on Tuesday by the 
appearance of a circular from the Directors of the Midland 
demanding five millions sterling. Their capital is already 
25,000,000/., debts and shares together, but they are building a 
line of their own from Hitchin to London, and making other 
great extensions, all of which the directors say will cost 3,350,000/. 
sterling more than they anticipated. The only excuse they offer 
is that the cost of entering London ‘ would seem to defy all 
previous calculation.” Moreover, they have spent 960,000/. for 
‘‘new engines, plant and rolling stock,” to meet the increasing 
traffic of the Company, and want 540,000/. ‘“‘to meet future 
requirements,” or 5,000,000/. in all. In the depressed state of the 
Railway market this circular produced almost a panic, shares in the 
Midland dropped eleven per cent., and all Railway property was 
affected. We have discussed the circular elsewhere, but may add 
here that the resolve to ask for the money seems to have leaked 
out between the signature and despatch of the circular, for a fall 
of more than one per cent. was reported on Saturday, and no 
shareholder had the circular till Tuesday. 


Mr. Gladstone made three great speeches at Oldham on Wed- 
nesday, on the most important points of which we have com- 
mented elsewhere. In addition to what we have there said, we 
may remark that with relation to Ireland he condemned strongly at 
Oldham the policy of ** getting upon our high horse, and refusing 
to entertain any questions of relief till what is called Fenianism 
is extinguished. No; when you attack social evils, don’t attack 
them in their manifestations, but in their roots and causes.” He 
spoke with the utmost severity, of course, of the guilty ‘ mis- 
creants,” who have made war on society at Clerkenwell and else- 
where; but insisted that we should not, in sheer heat of blood, 
“ mistake the enormity of the crime for clearness of evidence” 
against anybody accused of it,—a caution of which we may yet 
come to stand in need. 


In opening a mechanics’ institute on Wednesday afternoon 
Mr. Gladstone appealed, in ‘‘ conclusive proof” of the vitality 
of the English nation, to the number of really considerable 
poets in the last fifty years,—a phenomenon which he considered 
quite inconsistent with any tendency to national decay. We need 
not say that we do not in the main differ from him, but still we 
hold a great blossoming of imaginative life to have more relation 
to the moral vigour of the past than to that of the immediate 
present. When a nation finds its tongue is usually a time of 





suddenly relaxed pressure, of sudden relief from danger, or want, 


Magdala, while the advanced brigade of the expedition was at | or oppression, like that which came to most nations with the 
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Reformation and the broken yoke of the Papacy. The Elizabethan 
literature spoke with the tongue of the Catholic culture which the 
nation was just throwing off. It was the blossom of a life already 
passing away. So the Athenian poetry which culminated 
in Sophocles seems to us to bear testimony to the practical 
greatness of the past rather than to any hopefulness for the 
future, which would not indeed in that case have been warranted. 
Is not an age of great literature usually an age of comparative 
rest,—and usually the rest of retrospection, rather than the rest 
of preparation for new achievements ? 


In his evening speech at Oldham Mr. Gladstone declared for an 
education measure more or less founded on Mr. Austin Bruce’s 
Bill of last session, with necessary extensions and enlargements. 
He was entirely in favour of retaining all the denominational 
schools, with a universal conscience clause, to enable the children 
of parents of other denominations to receive their secular educa- 
tion there if they so choose. He argued, however, earnestly for 
aid to purely secular schools also, wherever they may need it. On 
compulsion he did not declare himself. He was exceedingly frank 
in condemning the restrictive policy of trades’ unions, spoke of 
machinery as the power which would supersede the slave power, 
and one day do all the brute work of civilized communities, and 
expressed his amusement at the fears expressed, when capital 
goes abroad, that England is going to be beaten in the competi- 
tion. On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone held that this is just the 
stimulus England needs to make her put out her strength. ‘The 
Englishman is like a horse out of which you cannot get his best 
pace without a little flogging,” and foreign competition is really 
the beneficent whip which administers that flogging. 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone addressed his constituents at 
Ormskirk, in a speech mainly consisting of a spirited history of 
the Reform Bill of 1867. He accepted the result of that Bill 
most cordially as ‘‘an enormous advance in the political growth of 
England,” though denouncing the manner in which it had been 
passed, and observed that he had been dismissed from Oxford for 
proposing to lower the franchise to 7/., while his successor, Mr. 
Hardy, had introduced household suffrage, and had not been 
dismissed ; hinted that the difference between the county and the 
borough franchise was “ unwisely great ;” demanded increased re- 
distribution, and while offering more representatives to counties, 
promised to resist their being gutted of non-agricultural voters by 
the exclusion of great towns. He referred to Mr. Disraeli’s asser- 
tion that the Liberals had opposed thirty-two good measures, 
declared that he could not find them, and showed that the thirty- 
two at least did not comprise Catholic emancipation, Noncon- 
formist relief, the repeal of the Corn Laws, or of the Navigation 
Laws, or the reform of Parliament, or the reform of the tariff, 
or the abolition of the taxes on knowledge, or the introduction of 
the representative principle into municipalities. ‘These things had 
been done by Liberals, for if a Tory leader had removed the corn 
duties, he had for that offence ceased to be a Tory leader. 


In a speech delivered at Southport on the same evening, Mr. 
Gladstone referred rather to the future. The report of this speech, 
received by telegraph, is execrably bad, in places quite unintel- 
ligible, but Mr. Gladstone made Ireland his main topic. He found 
amoral taint in Fenianism, and would put it down with the utmost 
rigour of the law; but would punish no one without clear proof, 
patient hearing, impartial trial. He denounced any confusion 
between the Fenians and the Irish, believing the Irish who 
approved the crime to be ‘‘the merest handful.” He held, how- 
ever, that Ireland must be differently treated ; that reform must 
not be delayed by resentment, and that the principle of reform 
shonld be to do in Ireland what we have done in Scotland ; to obey 
Irish wishes in matters not imperial, to establish in Ireland—as we 
understand the wretched report—the principle of religious equality, 
as “ nothing can be hostile to religion which is agreable to justice ;” 
to create a Catholic University, and to remove every relic of 
Catholic disabilities in educational matters. This is, we say, the 
conclusion we draw from the report, and is subject to the proviso 
that the telegraph clerks have not omitted any “nots” in this, as. 
they have in other portions of the speech. Mr. Gladstone is 
entirely opposed to any postponement of the Irish Reform Bill, 
holding Fenianism a reason to increase the legal openings for com- 


plaint from Ireland. 


The Prussian Premier has announced to his Parliament that all 
Prussian Envoys will speedily be recalled, to be replaced by Envoys 
from the North German Confederation. They will, of course, 
be usually the same men, and will always be appointed by the | 


-_ ° ——_<— 
same King; but the change helps on fusion, and will, moreover 
compel the French Emperor to acknowledge that Saxony ond 
Darmstadt have no separate existence. He recently addresseg to 
them separate invitations to the Conference; Darmstadt accepted 
hers, but Saxony forwarded hers quietly to Berlin. 


Parisians must by this time recoguize the truth that Civiliza. 
tion is costly. M. Haussmann’s Budget for 1868 has just been 
published, and it appears that the expenditure for that year 
‘‘ordinary,” “extraordinary,” ‘‘ supplemental,” and ‘ Special,” is 
to be 9,808,482/., and the income exactly the same. Of this 
enormous sum only about 2,000,000/. is allotted to the execution 
of great works, and less than 100,000/. will be borrowed. The 
taxation of Paris is, therefore, equal to at least 3/. 10s. per head 
or, we believe, about three times that of London, which, though 
not so rich as Frenchmen think, is decidedly the richer city. What 
would not King Thwaites do in ten years with a revenue of ten 
millions, and a power of pledging it to any amount without 
popular interference ? 


Clerical etiquette in London seems to be somewhat strict. Mr. 
A. 8. Herring, Incumbent of St. Paul's, Clerkenwell, in the ex- 
citement produced by the suffering in Clerkenwell, appealed to 
the public through the Times, and obtained a large subscription 
for their relief. Thereupon Mr. Maguire, Incumbent of Clerken- 
well, writes to the Times that “ all the locality affected by the explo- 
sion is in my parish,” and that Mr. Herring “has plainly ex- 
ceeded the bounds of both duty and necessity ” in trying to aid 
the poor people. However, as Mr. Herring “ regrets having in- 
terfered,” Mr. Maguire pardons him for his benevolence, which 
seems a little hard. Does Mr. Maguire, like Sir R. Knightly, 
regard a parish asa ‘“ natural ” division of the soil, or does he think 
charity ought to be always previously tested by the theodolite to 
see that it is quite genuine? Only fancy St. Paul wigging St. 
Peter for impertinence in helping some of his suffering brethren! 
Mr. Maguire does not indeed say, “I am of Paul, and Herring 
of Apollos!” but this parcelling of the kingdom of heaven like a 
dissected map is nearly as bad. Mr. Maguire, we must add, has 
exerted himself most strenuously for the sufferers. 


The following is a comparison between Mr. M‘Culloch’s last 
year’s estimate of the Revenue and Expenditure of the United 
States for the financial year ended 30th June last, and the 
actual amounts realized. We assume five dollars—the nominal 
rate—to the pound sterling :— 

















REVENUE. 
Estmares. RESULTS. 
June 30, 1866—June, 1867. June 30, 1866—1867. 
£ £ 
CINE 65 csiisreccaretcsocninssens 82,168,000  ....eeree 85,283,000 
BEE ccccintnccansvensessooorsosens 145,000 2. 
Direct Tax ........+0 68,000 
Internal Revenue 57,033,000 
MISSGAMSOW .cccscccseccsesescee 5,596,000 
£95,010,000 £98,125,000 
EXPENDITURE. 
EstmMmateEs, RESULTS. 
£ £ 
CE BNE Siscccissnccsesencene 9,859,000 — ..cccece 10,222,000 
Pensions and Indians ......... 4,809,000  .....0006 5,116,000 
iiiedaninieiasnaesnine weneasen 14,526,000  ...seeeee 19,045,000 
DET ccossnnpeseduedoisassiersieees 6,203,000  .....000e 6,206,000 
Interest on Debt .......se.eee0e 27,883,000  .....0+06 28,756,000 
£63,280,000 £69,345,000 


Hence we see that both the revenue and the expenditure exceeded 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s estimates, the former by nearly three millions 
sterling, the latter by about six millions sterling. Mr. M‘Culloch 
has at his disposal to reduce the Debt, therefore, not almost 
$2,000,000/. sterling, as he hoped, during the year, but rather 
more than 28,000,000/., and he has actually reduced it in the 
year by 21,184,000/., retaining, we suppose, the balance in the 
Treasury. 

For next year, founding his calculations on the quarter already 
elapsed, Mr. M‘Culloch estimates as follows :— 








REVENUE. | EXPENDITORE. 
£ £ 

Customs ..ccccccccce 32,676,000 | Civil Service ...... 10,030,000 
Lands .cccccccosccese 197,000 | Pensions & Indians 6,496,000 
Direct Tax .......0- 129,000 | War ....ccccccccccoces 26,107,000* 
Internal Revenue... 41,756,000 | Navy ....cccsereeeee 5,514,000 
Miscellancous...... 8,672,000 | Interest .....eceeees 80,503,000 
£83,430,000 | £78,650,000 


* Including £4,900,000 for Bounties. 





—leaving altogether 4,780,000/. for reduction of loans on thereyenue 
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snd expenditure of the year, besides whatever Mr. M‘Culloch may 
propose to apply out of the balances, or out of any savings Con- 

may determine to make in the present expenditure. Mr. 
M‘Culloch is very anxious to go on with the policy of diminishing 
the currency with a view to returning to specie payments, but it 
is not very likely that Congress will allow him to have his way. 





It seems as if—through the fault, we imagine, of the Duke of 
Buckingham—Sir Charles Darling would have his 20,000/., for 
serving the Parliament of Victoria better than Her Majesty’s 
Government, after all. The new Governor has recommended the 

t,as we have noticed before, on the flimsy pretext that Sir 
Charles Darling, by resigning the Colonial service, has put himself 
in the position of any other English subject whose services the 
Legislature might choose to recompense. If this plea were of the 
least value, any ambassador, by resigning the service of the 
Crown, might qualify himself to receive the bribe which he might 
have earned by disobedience or treachery. The Legislative Council 
have again rejected the Appropriation Bill, and the Prime 
Minister has dissolved the popular assembly, in order to 
take the opinion of the country once more; but if that opinion 
supports him,—as it will,—he announces that he must regard the 
decision as “final.” But as neither Council nor Assembly will 
give way, we suppose the ‘‘ final” decision will have to come from 
home, in the shape of some Act to give the final power, in the case 
of a sufficiently prolonged dead-lock, to a sufficient majority of 
the popular assembly. 

The Bishop of London and the Secretary of the recent Episcopal 
Synod have explained that the reports of committees on which 
we commented last week, recommending all sorts of revolutionary 
and silly proceedings, were not adopted by the Synod, but only 
printed and ordered to be circulated. This was as we ourselves 
understood it last week. The Bishop of Grahamstown, who was 
the secretary, seems to state that the report of the last session 
was altogether very hasty and imperfect. As he promises us soon 
the various committee reports in full, we only hope that we may 
find that even Bishops are sometimes painted as more fussy than 
they are. 

The Directors of the Great Eastern report that Lord Cranborne 
has consented to accept a seat at their new Board. Is he to be 
Chairman, or only a Director? In either case he would be the 
most valuable acquisition, next perhaps to Mr. Lowe, that any 
railway could make; but he is not the man we should have thought 
directors would have selected. He would be as bad as an official 
director, sure to see everything, sure to be savage when anything 
went wrong, utterly contemptuous of jobs, and very much inclined, 
if too much harassed, to tell the shareholders the whole truth all at 
once. He would not be an easy man to snub either, if he began 
enlightening the public, and altogether his nomination must be 
regarded as a proof of decided virtue in the Eastern Counties. 
They will be appointing Lord Redesdale next, or declaring a 
dividend, or opening the line from Bishop Stortford to Braintree, on 
which the grass will grow soon, or doing some other of their 
hundred duties. 


On Tuesday afternoon there was a terrible explosion of nitro- 
glycerine near Newcastle. This most explosive of all blasting 
substances had been for some months, it seems, kept in the cellars 
of a public-house at Newcastle, without any of the legal precau- 
tions. There were at first thirty canisters, which were slowly sold 
off, and at last, when the alarm was taken and the precautions 
adopted which led to the explosion, nine were left. When the 
Mayor and other authorities heard of the existence of this dangerous 
substance in such quantities in the cellar of the White Swan, close 
behind the Branch Bank of England, they ordered it to be 
removed and destroyed, and this was done under the superintend- 
ance of the sheriff, Mr. Mawson, himself a chemist, and the town 
surveyor, Mr. Bryson. Mr. Mawson intended to have it spread in 
the marshy sail of the moor, and it was taken out there in a spring 
van with that view. After emptying the canisters, however, 
Some of the crystals adhered to the bottom, and some of the party 
went to bury the canisters in the moor at a little distance. This 
they seem to have done, and then to have beaten the earth 
down upon the tomb of the canisters with their spades. The 
shock exploded the crystals with a tremendous report, killed 
five of the men, and so seriously injured the sheriff and town 
surveyor, Mr. Mawson and Mr. Bryson, that both of them have 
died since, and died in great pain. The explosive force of the 
crystals left at the bottom of the canisters must have been terrific. 
It blew some of those who were close to the spot almost to pieces, 
the driver of the cab, a hundred yards or more off, was blown 





off his box on to the horse, and it broke the windows of the cab. The 
ground appears as if a mine had been sprung in the neighbourhood. 


A great earthquake occurred at St. Thomas’s on the afternoon 
of the 18th November at about twenty minutes to three. The 
earthquake only lasted about two minutes, but tlhe shock to the 
town was frightful, many houses being half ruined by its violence. 
At sea the result was no less disastrous. The La Plata was coal- 
ing when the shock was first felt. The shock itself did no harm 
but frightening the crew and passengers, but within two minutes 
a great roller thirty feet high, with a snowy crest, was seen 
approaching the ship, which it threatened to strike broadside. 
Fortunately, before it reached the ship the sea in the bay receded, 
and so far turned the vessel that it presented its quarter instead 
of its broadside to the roller. Still, many negroes were washed 
overboard, a boat carried away, the captain's gig stove in, and the 
ship’s copper started. No substantial damage, however, was done ; 
but the great wave rushed into the harbour, and filled the lower 
rooms of the town with water. Between the shock and the wave, 
the little island of Saba was seen to be sending up fire and smoke, 
large rocks were hurled into the air, and a sulphurous smell per- 
vaded the ship, giving a false alarm of fire. Many smaller shocks 
succeeded, but no more of those awful rollers. ‘Ihe sun was 
shining brightly throughout, and there was no wind. 


Yesterday there was fresh news of disaster at Newcastle—a 
terrible fire, which had raged from 7 a.m., and had not been got 
under at 11. It commenced at a ship chandler’s, and the destruc- 
tion of property was immense. Take this with Tuesday's explo- 
sion, last week’s Fenian explosion at Clerkenwell, the fire at Her 
Majesty's Theatre of the previous week, the terrible hurricane of 
Oct. 31 in the West Indies, the great earthquake which followed it 
on November 18, the Indian cyclone of November 2, the violence of 
Manchester, the detonating condition of Ireland, the tremulous 
excitement of France, the smothered passion of Italy, and the open 
preparations for war in Servia and Turkey, and we have such a 
crowd of physical and moral outbursts of violence as have only 
now and then been packed into the same short compass of history. 
It is sometimes supposed that Nature really conspires to break into 
tumult when anarchy spreads in the moral world. Certainly the 
first century of our era—a century of moral dissolution— 
was one also unparalleled for earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions ; indeed, it was the age of the disappearance of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii,—and Vesuvius, by the way, is just now 
again terribly and destructively active. Can it be that 
there is a “pre-established harmony” decreed by God between 
man and nature in the fury of destructive forces? or even, possibly, 
that the condition of the great bound forces of nature,—that 
electric condition, which precedes convulsion,— exercises also 
some unconsciously stimulating influence on the more excitable 
and more unhappy races of the earth, and loosens the passions 
of man just at the moment at which it emerges in the physical 
force of earthquake, tempest, and volcanic fire ? 


On Monday, Consols opened at 923, 4. Yesterday, they closed 
at 924, §, for money, and 92§, 3, for the account; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents., 924, § ; Exchequer Bills, 25s. to 28s. prem. ; 
India Bonds, 53s. to 58s, prem. ; and India Five per Cents., 111} to 
112. There has been a fair demand for money, at 1} to 2 per 
cent. for the best short bills. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 21,490,709l. ; in the Bank of France, 40,378,000/. A 
new Portuguese Loan for 5,500,000/., in Three per Cent. Stock, at 
384, has been announced. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec. 13. Friday, Dec. 20, 
16 


Mexican a ee eee eee + ove 15g 
Spanish Passives ... sso nnn wne wee 254 ove 255 
7, Ce ns ses www 19 ove 19$ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., eco ove eee 62} oe 60 
" » 1862 ... eee ose ose 623 ee 604 
United States 5.20's .., eee ooo ooo woe 72 ooo 71k 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec, 13, Friday, Dec, 20, 
31 - 31 


Great Eastern... ose ove ooo ‘ D 
Great Northern ove ooo eve ove eee 110 ove 107 
Great Western oan ove ove ove ove 445 ooo 43 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .., on ove on 1234 eco 120, 
London and Brighton ° ose ove ove Sly ose 49 
London and North-Western ove ove ove 116 ow 115. 
London and South-Western ove ose ove 738 one 76 
London, Chatham, and Dover — oss we 18} i 18 
Metropolitan ... eve ove ese ose ose 1153 ose 12 
Midland... ove ove eco ose ose ose 112 cos 101 
North-Eastern, Berwick .., ove ove eco 100 eco 95 

York... ooo ooo - 4 ose mn 





Do. ° ose 
South-Eastern... a ee 634 eos ur 
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THE FENIAN OUTRAGE. 


HERE is one compensation for this Clerkenwell outrage. 

It has reunited the British people, and rebraced the 
nerves of authority. A feeling had begun to spread among 
the lower classes that Government was at once weak and 
violent ; that it yielded whenever it was severely pressed, and 
executed whenever it was not resisted; that its protection was 
of very little use, and its authority rather a burden than a 
benefit. A section of the Reform League was half disposed 
to sympathize with Fenianism as a mode of resistance to 
authority, and in town after town symptoms of a desire to 
supersede Government, to loosen the bonds of society, were 
apparent. In Liverpool and Birmingham, no less than in 
Belfast, unrecognized bodies of men threatened to take the 
law against Fenians into their own hands, and while in 
Southampton the municipality refused to pay money for arm- 
ing the police, in Glasgow it seemed for a moment possible 
that a stern and grave Calvinistic population would give the 
rein to a fanaticism before which that of either Reds or 
Ultramontanes is as a crackling of thorns to a coal fire. On 
the other hand, the Government, though prompt to arbitrari- 
ness in Ireland, was in England hampered by an idea, not 
altogether false, that the masses were not with it, that any 
approach to sternness or high-handed execution of the law 
would generate a storm of opposition. All this has ended. 
Everywhere the “people,” the multitude whose arms in the long 
ran support society, have recognized that Government is their 
instrument as well as that of the income-tax payers; that they 
need its protection as much as the rich; that the best as 
well as easiest mode of organization is to rally round the legal 
authority, to strengthen its hands, to furnish it with eyes, 
to submit to its demands on individual action. The murder 
at Manchester had not had this effect, for deny it as we may, 
there was enough of the political element in that crime to 
destroy the horror naturalis; the guilty were not guilty of 
ordinary murder. The outrage at Clerkenwell was needed 
to remove the last vestige of hesitation from the public mind. 
This, at all events, was no act of war, no attack on Govern- 
ment, no slaughter of the agents of an “oppressive” autho- 
rity. If the perpetrators knew what they were doing, they 
were wholesale murderers, men at war with the human race, 
capable of killing children for a political object. If, as is 
much more probable—for they risked Burke’s life—they were 
not aware, or only partially aware, of what they were doing, 
they were men utterly reckless of human life and suffering ; 
men who would scatter death broadcast without reflection, 
who would fire powder while children’s eyes were looking 
into the barrel. For such men there is in this country 
no pardon, and the outrage combined every circumstance 
which can inflame Englishmen’s imagination. The agent 
was gunpowder, and Englishmen’s notions of the use of 
gunpowder in such affairs date from the Guy Fawkes 
conspiracy—which cost the Catholics 200 years of oppression ; 
much property was destroyed, and Englishmen can be 
malignant about the useless destruction of their accumula- 
tions ; the victims were decent poor people, and Englishmen 
sympathize with no class as they do with the decent poor ; 
and finally, many of the sufferers were little children, and 
Englishmen have that in them which makes the blinding of 
little children, even accidentally, cause their blood to boil. 
We confess ourselves to a total want of the patience necessary 
even to discuss that part of the affair, and we will add that 
we will trust the wildest Irishman in the Empire, from The 
O'Donoghue to the lowest dock porter, to grow savage with 
shame and anger as he thinks of that consequence of the 
Fenian crime. The moral effect, therefore, has been immense. 
The people have lost their fear of Government, Government 
its distrust of the people. The nation is united as in a war. 
Measures which a week ago would have been impossible are 
now easy. We shall hear no more of the resistance to a 
change which, even without the Clerkenwell outrage, would 
have been speedily inevitable—the arming of policemen— 
who at present may be ruptured with almost perfect impunity ; 
the use of soldiers as armed citizens is again recognized, the 
duty of individuals begins once more to be perceived, and 
there are propositions for the permanent increase of the 
detective force. For once the populace and the police are 


at one, heartily, cordially, to the extent of fighting opponents 
in concert ; and the Government, which for two years has been 
hesitating between the first principles of order and a vague 





severity, which they are not at liberty to use to repress not 
only outrages like this, but any outrages whatever the prin- 
ciple of which is violent resistance to the law. 

We trust, and in great measure believe, that these nove} 
and great powers will be well and moderately used. The dut 
of the Government in such a crisis is clear, and, fortunately 
the responsibility falls mainly upon men who, like the Stanlays. 
are bound by personal reasons never to forget that Irishmen 
are citizens of the Empire. That duty is to maintain a steady 
severe, but just system of repression upon Fenianism ; to show 
its partizans that they are waging war upon a force indefinitely 
superior to themselves; to convince its enemies that there is 
no justification whatever for taking the law into their own 
hands; in short, to make the nation supreme, if possible 
through the magistracy, but if needful, through the visible 
and determined use of the bayonet. That the time for leniency 
to Fenianism is past is clear, and the time for fury against 
Irishmen ought never to be permitted to arrive. There can 
be no more processions, or meetings, or any other combined 
action in favour of a party which can, even against the will of its. 
ownchiefs, tolerate outrages like that in Clerkenwell. The Fenian 
Committee may be, as they assert, utterly guiltless of that 
horror, and we are willing to acquit them of some of its worst 
features ; but they must in their own interest, as well as that of 
the Empire, bear the obloquy of the insane acts of their own 
friends. The Government must now show itself master of the 
situation, or the English and Scotch will terminate it, with 
the result of making all improvement in the relations between 
the two countries impossible for another century. If it does 
not, a feather-weight would now turn the scale in favour of 
lynch law. As to the means, they are those by which every 
other government is compelled to meet from time to time 
similar outbursts of fanaticism, by which the French Govern- 
ment has repeatedly met the more violent secret societies, 
—steady, cold, scientific watchfulness and repression. The 
regular law is amply sufficient for the purpose, or if not, the 
regular law must be made stronger. Almost all the “ excep- 
tional legislation ”’ suggested is either unfair or unwise. It 
would be both, for example, to demand passports from 
Irishmen, for the Fenians in this last affair have injured 
the Irish far more than ourselves. It would be both 
to dismiss Irish labourers from the Dockyards simply 
because amongst them might be men sympathizing with 
Fenian ideas. It would be both to expel, as one paper 
advises, the American Irish under the ancient Alien Act; 
unwise as increasing the bitterness between ourselves and 
the Americans, unfair because we still refuse to acknowledge 
that the emigrants have forfeited their allegiance. The true 
policy is to increase the police, to use the soldiers, to call out 
the people, to watch unsleepingly, to punish crime relentlessly, 
but always in obedience to the law, and through its respon- 
sible agents. One failure of justice, one execution of an inno- 
cent man, one instance of hesitation in restraining any spirit 
of race hostility, would do more to injure the cause of order 
than a lost battle. The charge that the Fenians are cowards 
is simply nonsensical ; but they are not braver than the Reds, 
not so powerful, not one-tenth as united, and there is not 
a great city of the Continent in which the Reds are not kept 
down by sheer force. They can be kept down here too. 
There is nothing like calm, steady, but inevitable justice to 
put down opposition ; and with twenty-three millions of people 
on its side, the Government has full opportunity and leisure 
to carry out that policy—the only one which is just, the only 
one which, when men are cooler, leaves behind it none of that 
vengeful animosity the victims of injustice are sure to feel. 
If the police are insufficient, add more, or call out the 
people, or supplement both with soldiers—make it, if 
absolutely necessary, an offence to be a Fenian; but in 
no case allow the first beginning of a riot, in no case 
allow lynch law, in no case let any man be punished with- 
out a full and a just hearing. And above all, in no case 
suffer a Fenian and an Irishman to be confounded. The 
latter are our countrymen, men whom we insist—justly, as we 
consider—on retaining within the Empire, and they have a 
right to every advantage involved in the situation, specially 
to the right of full, unprejudiced, and patient hearing. To 
dismiss men from employment because other men with the 
same brogue have committed a crime is not precaution, but 
discreditable injustice. As yet the bearing of the people has 
been excellent. Provoked almost beyond endurance, assailed 
in their persons, their property, and their pride, struck down 
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in their own chief city by means which they rank with 
poison, means which they hold wicked even if used in war, 
they have remained calm, and have looked to the law rather 
than to themselves to protect their families. The law should 

rotect them calmly, persistently, and patiently, protect them 
so that they see the protection, but without fury and without 
hloodthirstiness. 

The greatest aid of all that we can obtain is from the 
frish themselves, and it is no less than madness to lump all 
Catholic Irishmen, as the Times in one instance has done, with 
the Fenians. Because peers, and members of Parliament, and 
justices of the peace protest against an alien Church, there- 
fore they sympathize with men who have permitted children’s 
eyes to be blown out!—the mere suggesiion is an atrocity. 
There is not in their history for the last hundred years an 
incident which suggests that the Irish are cruel after that 
diabolical fashion. Undisciplined, wild, unruly, unjust they 
have been, and in agrarian quarrels murderers ; but not cruel 
to the weak. In the last outbreak they spared their prisoners, 
the American Irish, who are represented as demons, insisting 
on that act of justice. In this last affair of the processions 
scores of Irish Catholics came forward in Glasgow to aid the 
magistracy. There is not an Irishman in London unconnected 
with the Fenians, and not many even of their body, who does 
not condemn as heartily as Englishmen the recent atrocious 
crime. Burke denied it, the “Fenian Committee” deny 
it, the Irishmen in the streets deny it, and if all those 
denials are unreal, they still show this, those who deny know 
well that their countrymen will repudiate the act. There is 
the key to the possibility of reconciliation. If we could but 
win Ireland, could but so change the mass of opinion there 
that Fenianism should be regarded by the majority of Irish- 
men as it is regarded by all Englishmen, Fenianism would 
die under the hatred of those whose cause it is falsely pre- 
sumed to defend. This is not the time? This is precisely 
the time. We know of no spectacle which could be nobler 
than that of a dominant people with one hand calmly and 
sternly maintaining its own dominance, and with the other 
removing the last vestiges of inequality, the last relics of in- 
tolerance, the last grievances produced by difference of race 
and creed. It is a most unpopular utterance just now, and 
therefore, it is all the more necessary it should be uttered 
now that when the Irish peasant sees in the Fenian an insur- 
gent against himself, Fenianism will die under a pressure 
sharper than any Government can order, or any policemen 
earry out. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POPULAR USES. 


HERE was a striking sort of scornful article in Thursday's 
Pall Mall Gazette on the melancholy nature of the neces- 

sity for such speeches as Mr. Gladstone delivered at Oldham 
on Wednesday. The writer first summarized, after the manner 
of astring of rather curt recitals, but in his own way conscien- 
tiously perhaps, the drift of what Mr. Gladstone said in his 
three great speeches ; and then remarked that the necessity of 
uttering this sort of obvious truism is, “so to speak, con- 
sidered in the wages of modern politicians,” and that “it is one 
of the conditions of political life in England in these days 
that a man is always to be ready to go to great towns, to stop 
at the house of some local magnate, to live there in public for 
days at a time, to see the sights, the co-operative mill and the 
co-operative store, and the new mechanics’ institute, with its 
billiard-table and its statistics about the comparative number 
of novels and books of history taken out of the library in 
the course of the year,—and finally, to make speeches all 
day and all night about the advantages of education, 
the curse of excessive drink, and the glorious prospects 
which lie before British industry.” Mr. Gladstone’s scorn- 
ful critic does not deny that this sort of thing may 
have its good side; that Mr. Gladstone is better known to 
the people of Oldham, and the people of Oldham better 
known to Mr. Gladstone, than they were on Tuesday. After- 
wards, as we shall see, he virtually retracts this admission. 
But then, he says, there is a very bad side to this constant 
outpouring of common-places by eminent public men, even 
though it be “ considered in their wages.” The mischief is, 
according to the Pall Mall critic, as we understand him, that 
it “waters down ”’ the intellect of public men, and accustoms 
them to deal with important political subjects rather in the 
fashion which they believe their audience to be best calculated 
to appreciate, than in that which best conforms to the stand- 
ard of their own intellectual strength. Even Mr. Gladstone's 
hand, says this critic, has apparently been subdued to the 








material it works in. And this is a great evil, which ought 
to be well weighed by all who are anxious to engage in poli- 
tical life. 

Now, we are not going to deny that if you take an intel- 
leetual standard alone,—which the able writer in the Pull Mall 
Gazette evidently does,—there is enough justification for the 
assertion that not only public speakers, but public writers, 
who expect to be read, must “water down” their thoughts 
till they are too apt to find it rather difficult to think after 
the good stiff downright fashion of solitary intellects going 
direct to the point, and wasting no power on the mere reitera- 
tion of admitted truths. But this obvious tendency of popu- 
lar speaking to promote a dilatation of thought not very 
favourable to hard thinking, may be found to be only one 
illustration of the general law of sacrifice which requires from 
men who devote themselves to public good frequent and 
willing sacrifices of private advantage. If a man with great 
capacities for original scientific discovery in his mind devote 
all his power instead to education, he will be obliged to sacri- 
fice his chance of scientific greatness. If a great jurist devote 
himself, under a sense of duty or by preference, to the estab- 
lishment of reformatory schools, he loses his chance of reform- 
ing the law of his country. By the very nature of things, 
great social influence means, to a large extent, in this world 
of limitation, renunciation of individual ends. The same man, 
as the writer in the Pall Mall himself points out, can seldom 
have the capacity of at once interesting the masses of m2n and 
prosecuting effectually many original studies. But we fail to 
perceive why this is a reason for greater regret, where the 
end for which the personal sacrifice is made is a wholesome 
political and social influence, than where the end for which it 
is made is strictly professional, as in the case of a barrister’s 
practical duties in Court. We are told that when a bar- 
rister speaks in Court, “his words are intended to produce 
a specific effect, and their value must be measured by their 
tendency to produce that effect; and in adjusting the things 
said to the effect to be produced by them, there is, of course, 
scope for an indefinite amount of mental skill and exertion ; but 
such a speech or constellation of speeches as those which Mr. 
Gladstone made at Oldham was simply talent thrown away. 
A whole day is passed in very hard work by a man of first- 
rate ability, and the article produced is nearly worthless, 
except in so far as it is worth while to give harmless gratifi- 
cation to the people of Oldham.” Here we are utterly unable 
to follow the critic. If he means, as later on he seem; to 
mean, that the mischief of popular oratory is its tendency to 
relax the intensity of the thinking faculty, we can recognize 
this prejudicial influence, just as we recognize the prejudicial 
influence exerted on a barrister by the necessity of always 
driving his thoughts into a onesided view of his case. But 
when he seems to assert that this sacrifice is made for no good 
purpose in the case of such speeches as Mr. Gladstone's, but 
for a sufficiently good purpose in the case of the machinery of 
justice, we are entirely at issue with him. 

And, indeed, when we come to look at the result of the Pall 
Mall's post-mortem examination of Mr. Gladstone's sp2eches, 
we do not wonder, if that is all this critic found there, that 
he was inclined to believe the net result valueless. There 
is, no doubt, a conscientious desire to summarize what Mr. 
Gladstone said. But there was so little in common between 
the critic and the criticized, that all which was most valuable 
really escaped in the process of analysis. If Mr. Gladstone 
had made a strong speech in favour of hanging criminals 
more frequently, and against fine subjective distinctions as to 
the character of their guilt, we should probably have had a 
hearty panegyric from our Pall Mall critic, instead of a 
scornful chemical analysis, the very method of which was 
so chosen as to evaporate the essence professedly sought 
after. We are far from denying that Mr. Gladstone, like 
most other public men, may have purchased his great influence 
at a considerable cost of high intellectual qualifications which 
might otherwise have been attainable to him. But we do hold 
very strongly, and nothing seems to us to prove it more 
powerfully than these speeches, that his political oratory is 
one of the most useful and perhaps intense of the many 
educating influences to which the public mind shows itself 
susceptible. Let us go hastily over the ground traversed by the 
able and contemptuous critic of the Pall Mall, and pick out 
what he has,—no doubt not intentionally, probably inevitably, 
—neglected. We think his leavings will bs found indefinitely 
more valuable to the public than his gleanings. In the first of his 
three speeches, we are told by our contemporary that Mr. Gla1- 
stone thought that “the public were becoming extravagant as to 
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the national revenue, which was wrong.” Now, what Mr. Glad- 
stone did say was both infinitely more instructive and infinitely 
more characteristic, though it was not given to the masculine, 
but not too sensitive, perception of his critic to see it. He said 
that the middle class, since it became wealthy and comfort- 
able itself, had forgotten the moral bearings of public economy; 
that it was a duty, not only for the sake of the savings it 
might cause, though this was important while there is so 
wide a field of wretchedness of the worst kind, but “ because 
public economy is associated with public virtue, and because 
extravagance in public establishments is associated with 
jobbery and the extension of political vices.” Now, we main- 
tain that this almost austere view of public economy, which 
distinguishes it from private thrift in that it is certainly in 
a far higher degree the execution of a trust for others, since 
it deals solely with property contributed by the nation for the 
service of the nation,—and which lays so much emphasis 
on the rich crop of subsidiary vices which sprout up 
directly there begins to be even carelessness in administering 
this public trust, is not only a lesson of the highest import- 
ance to the public, but derives, in a certain sense even an 
original force from Mr. Gladstone’s statement. Now, when the 
dry-rot of corruption is beginning to invade not only our official 
life, but our commercial enterprises everywhere, nothing is 
more difficult than to realize where the fountain-head of this 
moral corruption is to be found. Mr. Gladstone tells us that 
that which is merely carelessness and extravagance at the 
source of responsibility becomes corruption in its lower course. 
You cannot have the sort of selfishness at head-quarters which 
flings away public wealth merely in order to save trouble, with- 
out having that worst sort of selfishness which grasps at it for 
the purpose of private gain where the sense of public respon- 
sibility is less keen. Without an almost austere frugality in 
the chief, there will never be even scrupulous honesty in the 
subordinates. If Mr. Gladstone had only pronounced this 
one most characteristic and instructive passage, in which he 
connects the absence of any severe abstemiousness and self- 
denying scrupulousness in the Government in sanctioning the 
expenditure of public trust money, with the deficiency of 
honourable scruples as to plundering the public, at the lower 
end of the scale,—his speeches at Oldham would have been 
of real public value. Nor can that high ethical view of the 
duty of strict frugality in relation to the property of others be 
wholly lost on a society which sees the directors of all sorts 
of public companies, pitching to the winds the property 
which they received not to waste, but to multiply. 

Then again, Mr. Gladstone’s scornful critic sums up what 
he said to the Mechanics’ Institute on the subject of amuse- 
ments thus :—‘ Amusement in its proper place was a good 
thing, and the power of amusing ourselves gracefully and in 
a satisfactory manner was not the strong point of the English 
people. Therich in particular ought to remember how much 
more important innocent amusement was to themselves than 
to the poor.” There is, perha,s, some misprint in this last 
sentence, as it seems to us to sey precisely the opposite to 
what Mr. Gladstone said, but anyhow, the most characteristic 
and the most delicate touch of Mr. Gladstone’s observa- 
tions on this point is missed:—and it is the mixture of 
intellectual delicacy with ease and breadth in his popular 
speeches, which constitutes much of their educating value to 
the people at large. What he said was that, oddly enough, 
it is mainly those whose lives are “from morning to night, 
and from year’s end to year’s end one succession and satiety of 
amusements, so much so, that at last they lose all faculty of 
enjoying amusements,” who are most disposed to insist that 
recreation is quite superfluous for those whose lives are one 
continual succession and satiety of toil. It is those to whom 
amusement has become a toil who chiefly imagine that toil 
should be amusement. There is nothing, perhaps, very pro- 
found in the remark, though it is true, and often lost sight of. 
But in thus seizing the opportunity to trace the connection be- 
tween callousness and self-indulgence, Mr. Gladstone displayed 
a characteristic which really belongs to the essence of his 
moral power as an orator; indeed, if ever it dropped out of 
his speeches as completely as the Pall Mall critic has ignored 
it, we might perhaps be more easily converted to his view of 
the moral uselessness of such efforts. 

Greater still, as it appears to us, was the public value of 
his speech on the struggle between labour and capital, and the 
weapons used by the former in carrying on the war. Mr. 
Gladstone's critic does not even summarize what he said on this 
subject, yet it was far more obviously and directly calculated 
to bring about a useful result than most of those professional 
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speeches in the Law Oourts and in Parliament, which 
the Pall Mall Gazette thinks so much more health 
In speaking of Trades’ Unions Mr. Gladstone entered with 
real discrimination into their highest features, especially 
that tendency to make the workmen feel “ responsible to 
each other,” to make “the misconduct of the one felt as the 
misconduct of the whole,” to foster a willingness to sacrifice 
individual interests to the interests of the class, on which 
the better class of working-men so eagerly insist. And yet 
while showing that he fully appreciated this side of Trades’ 
Unions, so persistently ignored by the middle class, nothing 
could be more searching than his attack on the protective and 
exclusive spirit of the apprenticeship and other rules jn 
restraint of unskilled labour and the labour of women. No. 
doubt this attack was not new; on the contrary, very old, 
But it was new in connection with the large and generous sym- 
pathy extended to the good sideof Trades’ Unions by a statesman 
of Mr. Gladstone’s rank. It is not by original thought, but by 
discriminating moral pressure that half the influence for good 
which a public man can exert is exerted. No moral pressure 
on this subject could have been more discriminating than Mr. 
Gladstone’s. And when Mr. Gladstone reminded his audience 
of the remarkable effect which strikes have often had in 
hastening the invention of machinery intended to render the 
capitalist independent of his self-willed labourers, and yet 
how that machinery has eventually worked to do the coarse 
and servile toil of the world, and produce innumerable new 
openings for the employment of directing skilled labour, 
instead of the mere mechanic strain of human sinews and 
muscles, he exhibited a curious elaboration of great results 
out of a web of human blunders and cross-purposes, which 
must have produced a considerable impression on the more 
imaginative both of the operatives and the masters, and one cer- 
tainly calculated to diminish greatly their confidence in their 
own power of controlling events by mere force of organization. 

On the whole, we believe that such speeches as Mr. 
Gladstone’s at Oldham, so far from being “really worthless,” 
are educating influences of the highest order,—if only on this 
account, that they convey a very powerful impression of the per- 
sonal character of at least one great statesman who is anxious 
to enter into the heart of the questions which most deeply in- 
terest the masses of this nation, and to advise them as to the 
solution. These speeches exhibit a mind of the highest earnest- 
ness, of very lively sympathies, of great ingenuity, delicate 
grace, great sincerity, and no little moral courage, fastening on 
the social questions which are nearest to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people, and taking them up into the light of 
a lucid and delicate moral feeling. If that is a “ worthless” 
spectacle for the public, we scarcely know what there is of 
any worth which public men can do. 





THE PARLIAMENTS OF COMPOSITE STATES. 


UR wisest statesmen are probably beginning at last to 
recognize that the greatest difficulty in dealing with 
Ireland consists in the absoluteness of our Parliamentary system. 
That system in its application to a nation composed of exceed- 
ingly heterogeneous elements combines most of the disadvan- 
tages of despotism, some of them in an even exaggerated form, 
with most of the disadvantages of popular government in an 
exceedingly exaggerated form. The problem before the Parlia- 
ment, of a Composite nation divided against itself, is very like 
the problem before a physician who has to treat a patient suffer- 
ing from opposite diseases,—v.e., diseases the best treatment for 
one of which is precisely contrary to the best treatment for the 
other. Sometimes you will hear a physician lament that if he 
gives his patient the tonic he needs for one ailment, it will inevit- 
ably aggravate the local inflammation which is his other ail- 
ment; or if he tries to lower the inflammation he will assuredly 
lower too much the tone of the general constitution. That is 
in great measure the immense difficulty with which the Par- 
Parliament of a nation containing elements from two races of 
very opposite genius and in very different phases of poli- 
tical growth, has to encounter. We see it in a multitude 
of different forms in relation to Ireland. One of the most 
superficial is the cry raised by English Churchmen against 
the abolition of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, on 
the ground that the policy must react to shake the Protestant 
Establishment in England. More forcible by far is the 
objection, and more serious the significance of the objection 
that if a peasant proprietary be ever so much the true remedy 
for Irish disaffection, it would be suicide to apply it on the 
ground that Parliament could never refuse to the loyaity of 
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the English peasantry what it had granted to the disaffec- 
tion of the Irish peasantry. You may argue ever so stoutly 
that the genius and circumstances of the Irish are quite dis- 
tinct from the genius and circumstances of the English ; that 
the natural career for humble ambition in England is to avail 
itself of our manufacturing enterprise, while in Ireland the am- 
bition of the peasantry begins and ends with the wish to propose 

roperty in land; you may point out with ever so much force 
that the English farming system practically suits England, and 
has some very great economical advantages over the petite 
culture which is alone applicable to small peasant farmers ; 
you will only lose your breath. The landowners of England 
will reiterate, not without some force, that it is totally 
impossible for the same Parliament to legislate on totally 
different principles for different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and to grant, on the score of political restlessness and dis- 
content, to one section of the kingdom, boons which are exceed- 
ingly likely to excite new cravings in the peasantry of another 
section of the kingdom, unless you are fully prepared to extend 
them, on sufficient demand, to that section also. We are far 
from holding this argument to be overwhelming. But we do 
say that it is one of really immense force, and that it goes a 
great deal further than those who urge it really know. It goes 
to show that in such a political amalgam as Great Britain 
and Ireland, Parliament cannot really do what it thinks 
honestly the best for each section of the country, considered 
in itself, for fear of the tremendous force of what is now 
called “ the logic of facts,” which may compel it to extend to 
districts where it would be injurious, a system conceived and 
proposed for districts where it would be salutary. 

And we see a different instance of the same sort of disad- 
vantage, in the absolute necessity of adapting Parliamentary in- 
stitutions themselves, in that stage of development at which they 
are most suitable to England, to Ireland, without being able 
even to ask ourselves the question whether or not, in this 
stage of development, they are suitable for Ireland. We 
think there is little doubt that Ireland would, for a time, be 
best governed by a sort of government more nearly approaching 
that in France, where the power of Parliament is very much 
limited to expressing public feeling on important public ques- 
tions, and where all the administrative and executive authority 
is concentrated in some power higher than Parliament, and not 
amenable to its authority,—some power which really imperson- 
ates the Government, and would therefore present to the Irish 
a concrete object for their loyalty and obedience. But such a 
distinction of system is simply impossible between two com- 
ponent parts of the same State. To tell Ireland that it could 
not have and ought not to have as much liberty of self- 
government as England, would be itself a new ground for dis- 
loyalty ; and the system could not, moreover, be carried out 
without a virtual dissolution of the Union, and the degrada- 
tion of the Irish Parliament to a lower relative influence 
in relation to Government, than that of England :—which, 
besides being impossible in itself,—besides inflicting a new 
wound on Irish self-love,— would draw all wounded feel- 
ings toa focus in the national assembly, whatever it might 
be, granted them. In short, all these plans—including the 
decentralization or cantonal governments proposed by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith—have this fatal vice, that they concede 
a new and distinct political identity,—or, so to speak, 
consciousness,—to Ireland, without satisfying her aspirations 
and demands,—give a new and very powerful means for 
expressing and cherishing disaffection without holding out any 
substantial chance of removing it. While the Irish Members 
are, so to say, diluted and lost in the mass of English and 
Scotch Members, they have no opening for being heard sepa- 
rately and expressing collectively the wants of Ireland. But once 
give them either an Irish Parliament, however subordinate its 
functions, or even only cantonal parliaments, as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith proposes, and we should give them an organization 
which would isolate the voice of Ireland, and allow it to be 
authoritatively heard without being blended with that of 
any other part of the empire,—a result which must be an 
immense stimulus to the desire for a wholly separate nation- 
ality. Thus we are, in fact, obliged to govern Ireland by 
English political institutions, however unfit for Ireland these 
institutions may be,—since any attempt to separate the politi- 
cal organizations of the two sections of the country must end 
in a fillip to the spirit of disunion. 

And yet this cannot but result, as we said in the opening 
of this article, in combining many of the disadvantages of 
despotism, sometimes in an exaggerated form, with the dis- 
advantages of popular government in a very exaggerated form. 





A vote of the Parliament of the United Kingdom never, on any 
Irish matter, conveys to Ireland the moral impression of free 
action. Her members are utterly outvoted, and if not out- 
voted, seduced, and thus Ireland regards a parliamentary vote 
unwelcome to her as as sheer an act of despotism as if it 
had been the decree of an absolute sovereign :—as s/er an act 
of despotism, we say,—but a much more invidious one; for 
the absolute sovereign’s will is only arbitrary, while a 
hostile parliament’s will,—and this is what Ireland considers 
the will of our Parliament to be,—is ascribed to the prejudices 
which a stronger race chooses to impose on a weaker. The 
very same jealousy which has always prevented Hungary 
from acknowledging the authority of a vote of the Reichs- 
rath, prevents Ireland from acknowledging the authority 
of a vote of Parliament. A popular despotism like 
that of Athens over her colonies has always excited a 
stronger passion of resistance than even individual despotism ; 
—nor is the case much mended to Irish minds by com- 
manding the voices of nearly a sixth of the popular assembly 
which exercises what Irishmen regard as a despotism. But if 
parliamentary self-government has, under such circumstances, 
many of the disadvantages of despotism in an exaggerated 
form, it has also most of the disadvantages of popular 
government in a still more exaggerated form. Popular 
government undoubtedly diminishes, both for good and for 
evil,—usually much more for good than for evil,—the strength 
and splendour of the executive. It interposes delays and 
hesitations in action, and diminishes the apparent grandeur, 
importance, personality, and in a word, the impressiveness and 
visibility of government, as much as it diminishes its power 
of quick resolve. Where the popular government is really 
popular, no doubt parliament absorbs most of the desirable 
characteristics which the so-called executive loses. But where, 
as in the case of a composite parliament, parliament is not 
only not popular, but in some degree odious to any one 
section of the nation,—that section of the nation has suffered 
a sheer political loss by the prerogatives which Parliament 
has absorbed. It has no longer over it either the reality 
or the show of great power and authority. If, as just at pre- 
sent in Ireland, the reality of something like absolute power 
is given back to the Executive for the purpose of repressing 
rebellion, this exceptional legislation is a source of new bitter- 
ness and animosity; and yet it does not carry with it any of 
the brilliant prestige of a powerful personal government. 
Such authority given to the Executive is indeed regarded as 
the temporary power of a jailer, not as the imperial authority 
of a ruler who, if he be able as well as absolute, may reflect 
a certain grandeur on the race he rules. 

Thus, Parliamentary authority, when it means, as it does in 
Ireland, the power of a Parliament chiefly returned by one 
race to rule another race of wholly different genius and ambi- 
tions, is really one of the worst instruments of government 
that can be used, and yet there is no help for it. The 
prepossessions of the more numerous and powerful race 
must and will, in only too great measure, determine the 
character of legislation for the less numerous and less powerful 
race, and, in relation to the latter, such legislation must combine 
some of the greatest disadvantages of absolute government, 
with some of the greatest disadvantages of popular government. 
The only inference we draw or have ever drawn is this :— 
without a genuine dissolution of the Union, without cutting 
Treland adrift, the logic of facts will always be too strong to 
permit a radical difference of political organization for the 
different sections of the United Kingdom. But this inexor- 
able logic of facts need not be too strong, and ought not to be 
too strong, for a radical difference of social organization in the 
two countries. Even in England local land tenures have 
existed side by side in different parts of the kingdom for cen- 
turies, and have only gradually vanished as the habits and 
customs of these different parts became gradually assimilated. 
It ought to be so now in England and Ireland. If, as we 
believe, and as most good authorities believe, the Irish would 
by anew land policy be so identified with the existing r¢yime as 
to dread and deprecate disturbance,—it ought to be done with- 
out relation to the reaction of such a policy on England. We 
ought steadily to resist the assertion that we are bound to do 
in England,—which is fairly satisfied and fairly prosperous 
under the present system, and which has the great outlet of a 
vast manufacturing system for its surplus energy,—what 
we are bound to do in Ireland, which is disaffected, miserable, 
and without any outlet for the ambition of its poorest class. 
It is by differences of social policy in the two countries that 
we may manage at last to content both; the “inexorable 
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logic of facts” will compel us to adopt the same political 
system in both, unless we wish to stimulate, instead of to 
undermine, the desire for a wholly separate national destiny. 





: THE PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


ROPHETIC politics are rarely worthy even of the very 
slight attention they usually receive. So much depends 
on individual lives, on latent but irresistible popular opinions, 
on those incidents which even statesmen in the despair of 
ignorance call “accidents,” that the keenest observers are con- 
stantly at fault. Nobody, not even Napoleon after reading 
reports from every prefecture in France, expected that explo- 
sion of French ill-temper which last week, in less than twenty- 
four hours, baffled his calculations and upset his policy. A 
single death in Prussia, or Russia, or Austria, or France, or 
Italy would even now upset every existing combination, 
perhaps lead to events directly the reverse of those which 
politicians most clearly anticipate, and there are ideas in every 
one of these countries now repressed which, if they burst forth, 
may at any moment change the whole current of men’s 
thoughts. Still it is worth while every now and then to look 
abroad, and in the children’s phrase, to “ see if we can see” 
whither Europe is drifting. That it is in motion is evident, 
and the point to be ascertained is whither the tide is carrying 
the nations so clearly loosened from their old moorings. Is it 
to anew and better position, or is it to a dangerous snag in the 
channel, a European war? We confess to ourselves the pros- 
pect seems extremely gloomy, so gloomy that we feel half 
inclined to regard a catastrophe as inevitable. All the signs 
which have ever preceded European convulsions exist around 
uz in abundance. The régime of law has, it is admitted, 
ended. The central nation of Europe, the pivot on which 
diplomacy always turns, the one power always organized and 
always active, is restless, ill content, and ready for the strife. 
Mentana revealed to the world that the most powerful poli- 
tical instrument in existence, the French Army, has been re- 
armed, and can now meet the needle gun withouta qualm. The 
debate of the 5th inst. taught us all that the masters of that 
army are in that strange temper, compounded of fear, self-reli- 
ance, and wounded vanity, which in the individual Frenchman 
precedes a challenge. The entire current of events convinces 
men that the reoceupation of Rome will not suffice to restore 
France to her equanimity or Napoleon to his undisputed con- 
trol of foreign affairs. Above all, the acceptance by the 
Commission of Napoleon’s Army Bill indicates that the 
nation feels the need of self-sacrifice for immediate and great 
ends. That Bill, moderate as its authors declare it to be, 
doubles the disciplined strength of France, raises the army 
in war time to 800,000 men, and places 1,200,000 drilled 
soldiers at the disposal of the State for defence, and will for 
three years to come justify an increase in the Conscription of 
at least 50,000 men. France, angry, envious, and frightened, 
is arming to the teeth. North Germany, very weary of the 
suspense produced by French irritation, half inclined to think 
battle preferable to incessant alarm, draws her unity closer 
and closer—abolishes this week, for example, all separate 
diplomacy, while Count von Bismarck declares Prussian feeling 
an “effete provincialism ’—and perceives clearly that at last 
she is sure, sure to the death, of her one Southern ally, of the 
only State which in a European war can restrain Austria 
from springing at her throat. Baden is pressing hard for 
immediate admittance to the Empire, and the great German 
Premier, who knows how to strike and how to wait, seems 
more than half inclined to withdraw his prohibition. 

There are in these circumstances alone—in the French rage, 
the German confidence, the Italian thirst for vengeance—the 
elements of war; but these circumstances are not all. It is 
very difficult, as we read the tidings from the South-East of 
the growing pressure upon the Porte on behalf of the Greek 
Christians, the enthusiasm of Athens as she welcomes a 
Russian Grandduchess as her Queen, the renewed courage of 
the Cretans, the incessant menaces of Servia to doubt that 
another effort for the great object of South-Eastern aspirations, 
the expulsion of the Mussulman, is at hand. Philarete, the 
most determined and perhaps the most powerful foe the 
Sultan has ever had, is dead; but his opinions have permeated 
Russia, and his successor must on this point be Philarete 
again. The Russian people is always ready for a crusade, and 
the position of its Government has, we strongly suspect, been 
materially changed. It is certain that, in the temper France 
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seriously impeded, German unity. It is very difficult to doubt 
knowing as we all do the persistence and, so to speak, the 
self-absorption of Russian policy, that St. Petersburg has 
demanded and has obtained a price for her assent, freedom to 
move Southward without North German opposition. Hence 
it is that she intrigues in the Principalities without Opposition 
from the Hohenzollern now reigning there; hence that the 
Pan-Slavonic agitation is spreading along the Lower Danube - 
hence that, to the disgust of every North German, the great 
German enclave, Bohemia, is openly appealing to Russian 
aid. The Invalide Russe of Tuesday openly, almost insult. 
ingly, declares that if France helps Austria to restore the 
slavery of Christians to Turkey the “armed peace will be 
converted into a serious war,” a line of remark which 
editors liable to Siberia scarcely take without consent. All 
things point to an explosion in the East as imminent 
the moment Russia has converted a few thousand rifles 
into breech-loaders, and there are men high in the 
councils of Europe who believe that it cannot be averted 
beyond the spring, who hold that with M. Rouhers 
speech the last hope of peace disappeared. But for the 
explosion in the French Chamber, Austria, supported as in 
such a war she would be by the whole Hungarian people, 
might have barred a Russian advance, now she must think of 
her Western as well as her Eastern foes. We fling aside as 
unworthy discussion all gossip about treaties, all deductions 
from despatches meant to be published, all the German com- 
ments on Bismarck’s visible reluctance even to ask Russia for 
milder customs’ duties, and point only to the broad fact that 
if Russia has in any way secured the consent of Berlin, her 
chance of subduing Turkey was never so splendid or so patent. 
England is unarmed, France almost paralyzed by the union of 
Prussia and Italy, Austria honeycombed with Slavonic feeling, 
the whole Greek population in a fever of enthusiasm for 
independence, Turkey miles nearer to bankruptcy than she 
was in 1854. Without English assistance we question if the 
Sultan could raise for such a war a million sterling, and 
though by suspending payments, by levying requisitions, and 
by raising the green standard great armies might be collected, 
the operation in a country without railways, and with every 
second man a friend of the invader, requires much time. It 
is impossible by any fixity of gaze ever to see clearly what is 
occurring in that cesspool of Europe, Constantinople, but the 
few indications visible point to certain beliefs as dominant in 
St. Petersburg; that England will not fight for Turkey; that 
France cannot, lest Germany should come together with a 
clang; and that from Austria only a feeble defence is to be 
anticipated. Every one of those beliefs may be ill-founded. 
England may suddenly forbid, Napoleon may succeed in 
diverting the popular temper to the East, Italy, receiving 
Rome, may deem the Western alliance still her only policy ; 
but if those beliefs are current at St. Petersburg, there will 
be war in spring, war in the only place where wars cannot be 
sudden, war on the old Imperial, ruinous scale. 

There never has been anything in Europe like the “ armed 
peace” of which the Jnvalide speaks, anything so utterly 
ruinous to civilized mankind. Europe was armed and restless 
and feverish in 1805, but only one country had then dis- 
covered how to change a nation into an army. Now the world 
has found out the fatal secret, and out of England and America 
every civilized man is compelled to learn his drill. The Army 
of France will shortly exceed the adult male population of 
Switzerland or Belgium, and the Armies of the four Military 
Powers collectively equal the adult male population of a State 
of twenty millions, more than that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1815. The sum expended on destruction would pay 
the interest of all the national debts throughout Europe, is 
equal, at five per cent., to the burden of a debt of sixteen 
hundred millions sterling. Probably a clear tenth of the 
marriageable population of the Continent is forbidden to 
marry, while 300,000 of the most active and enterprising of 
her sons annually transfer their energies to the other side of 
the world. Europe, on which the future of the world depends, 
is eating herself up, consuming in the effort to be strong the 
best results of strength, actually paying in one form or another 
ten times the largest army the Czesars ever maintained when 
the Mediterranean was a lake surrounded by their provinces. 
It is inconceivable that such a situation can be maintained, 
impossible, so far as observers can see, that it should terminate 
before the explosion has come and passed. How can Germany 
disarm, or France, or Italy, or Austria? Ricasoli, pressed by 


has manifested towards Germany, the Czar could by stretching | fear of bankruptcy, did it; and Italy, at the first push, lies 
out his hand to the Cxsar have prevented, or at least ' sprawling at the feet of M. Thiers. The States will not disarm, 
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and till they disarm prosperity is necessarily postponed. It 
js not merely ‘‘ commerce * in the ordinary sense of the word 
which is hampered by the situation, it is destroying the 
comfort of whole nations. Great towns in England are 
half-starving because Frenchmen dare not deal till the 
spring has come and gone. In France itself statesmen 
declare that want of work threatens the throne, and the 
law of the maximum is at work in Paris. In the north- 
eastern provinces of Prussia employment is at a stand-still, 
pecause the King cannot risk offending the Czar by im- 
posing lighter duties. Everywhere except in Hungary every 
labourer except the soldier finds his weekly quantum of bread 
reduced one-third by the bad harvest, while his wages are 
reduced nearly in proportion. There is a cry of distress 
throughout the West, and amidst it all the Governments are 
compelled, by inexorable necessity, to ask more money, to 
demand more men, to girth up the hungry States more and more 
tightly for the coming strain. It may not come, we may all 
be wrong ; but if it does not come, it will be to no wisdom of 
statesmen, no forbearance of nations, no teaching of priest- 
hoods, that exemption will be due. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TRUE STAND-POINT. 


HE grand difference between the President’s Message as 
reported by Reuter’s agents, and the same Message as 
transmitted to Congress, seems to be this. The report, like 
all telegraphic reports, was abrupt, harsh, and a little weak, 
while the Message, though even more violent in meaning,— 
Mr. Johnson, for instance, in speaking of his intention in 
certain contingencies to resist Congress, used the words 
“civil war,’—is in form decorous and argumentative. It 
was probably not written .by the President, but it is to his 
credit to have accepted a document which so ably defends his 
own most dangerous views. It would be difficult, for example, 
to put in a neater form the arguments which present them- 
selves to a moderate Southerner against universal negro 
suffrage. It is quite true that the negro is scarcely fitted for 
the suffrage ; that he is less fit than the foreigner, from whom 
the law demands five years’ residence previous to the exercise 
of his vote; that the complete ascendancy of the negro must 
be injurious to a civilization which ought to be based on his 
alliance with the white man. But Mr. Johnson forgets alto- 
gether to answer the argument that the suffrage was bestowed 
upon the negro as the only guarantee for his civil rights, which 
the Southern States, left to themselves, would not have secured. 
They would, it is true, have abolished slavery—that is, sale by 
auction—but they would have compelled him to labour by 
exceptional laws, would have prevented him from holding 
land, would have shut off all chance of attaining social 
equality. They would, in fact, have rebuilt, on a basis of 
negro subordination, the system of society formerly based 
on negro slavery, a system which has been proved to 
be incompatible with the very existence of the Union. 
The whole effect of the war would have been surrendered 
unless the negroes’ rights were thoroughly guaranteed. They 
might have been guaranteed indeed by another and, as we 
think, much wiser alternative—the government of the South 
for a term of years on the East Indian principle, through 
agents absolutely impartial as among races, supported by irre- 
sistible military force, but forbidden to interfere with personal 
freedom. Such a government might in twenty years have 
taught the two races how to live together, have protected 
accumulation till wealth indisposed both for violence, and 
have enabled both to discover, by experiment and practice, 
what relation suits them best. That relation might have 
been, as in Bengal, legal equality without social intercourse, 
or as in Egypt, legal equality with social intercourse; but in 
either case it would have been settled peacefully and perma- 
nently, with possibilities of improvement for the masses, and 
with open careers for all individuals. But then such a 
government, to exist, must be military, and Mr. Johnson de- 
nounces military government more vehemently than negro 
suffrage. He declares that government an “ usurpation,” and 
usurpation the most dangerous of political crimes, calls on 
Congress to abolish the Acts establishing it, and declares 
the whole body of them as unconstitutional as it is 
possible for Acts to be. He will not have negro 
suffrage, he will not have military occupation, he will have 
nothing except a restored Union as it was, that is, a South 
divided into eleven States, in each of which one-half the popula- 
tion can pass any laws they please for the regulation and subor- 
dination of the other half. He wants to end war without 


securing the objects of war, to make peace without enforcing 
terms of peace, to readmit enemies not only to equality, but to 
sovereignty, without guarantees that they will not use their 
power to commence the fight again. And his single argument 
for this proposal is that it is constitutional, and that if the Con- 
stitution is violated the country will goto pieces. But it went 
to pieces before, when nobody so much as threatened the Con- 
stitution, when those who now appeal to the fundamental law 
were masters of Congress, of the finances, and of the military 
and naval forces of the country. Mr. Johnson’s advice to 
his countrymen is to replace the same party in the same 
position, and then see how undivided the country will remain. 
Why should they run that risk when they have already seen ? 

Mr. Johnson’s line of argument is, however, not so illogical 
when addressed to Americans as it seems when read by Eng- 
lishmen. The pith and backbone of his whole Message, and, 
indeed, of his whole policy, are contained in the following 
sentences :—“ There is another consideration which, though of 
minor importance, is yet of great weight. On the 22nd of 
July, 1861, Congress declared, by an almost unanimous vote 
of both Houses, that war should be conducted solely for the 
purpose of preserving the Union and maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Federal Constitution and laws, without impairing 
the dignity, equality, and rights of the States or individuals, 
and that when this was done the war should cease. I do not 
say that this declaration is personally binding on those who 
joined in making it, any more than individual Members of 
Congress are personally bound to pay a public debt created 
under a law for which they voted. But it was a solemn public 
official pledge of the national honour, and I cannot imagine 
upon what grounds the repudiation of it is to be justified. If 
it be said that we are not bound to keep faith with rebels, let it 
be remembered that this promise was not made to rebels only.” 
This is an appeal in reality to that party which, always 
numerous in the Union, is now raising its head again, which 
holds that the war was fought solely and absolutely for 
Union, that is, for empire; that the moment this object has 
been secured, or appears to have been secured, war ought to 
cease ; that the position of the negro has nothing to do with 
the question at issue, which is simply, “‘ Can a State leave the 
Union?” Once grant that proposition, once limit the object 
of the North to Union, and Mr. Johnson’s logic is irrefragable. 
The South having been defeated has given up the theory of 
secession, and if that be all there is no sound reason why she 
should not be readmitted without terms, or treaties, or ex- 
ceptional legislation of any kind. The object of the war, to 
prove the indivisibility of the Union by force, has been demon- 
strated, and there is an end. Any further action becomes, as 
Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘ punitive,” and as applied to innocent 
and guilty alike, objectionable. It is because this is not the 
sole object of the war, because the North has fought for Union 
and free labour, and not for Union alone, that farther guarantee 
are demanded, and must be given. The Union is secure, but 
free labour is not secure, is the very reverse of secure, and it 
must be secured before any real or permanent peace can be 
declared. This, and not the mode of guaranteeing free 
labour, is the essential and irremediable quarrel between the 
President and Congress. He says the war was for one object, 
and is finished ; they say it was for two, one of which is not 
safe, and it, therefore, is not finished. Such a dispute, it is 
clear, is radical, and cannot be reconciled except by the 
entire conversion of one party or the other, an event exces- 
sively improbable until one or the other retires from office. 
Mr. Johnson retires first, vacating office in March, 1869, 
while the present majority in Congress must last till December 
of that year ; and we look forward, therefore, to another fifteen 
months of unsettlement in the South, of disputes between 
the Legislature and the Executive, and of paralysis in the 
internal politics of the Union. The only constitutional device 
by which this interregnum could have been prevented, an 
impeachment, has been rejected, and the North must endure 
its painful, but not necessarily dangerous situation, as best it 
may. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Johnson not to admit frankly 
that in the remainder of his Message he displays a statesman- 
ship which, whether his own or not, is far in advance of his 
opponents. Nothing can be sounder than his arguments for a 
gold in preference to an inconvertible paper currency, or than 
his plea for the restoration of his power of dismissing officers 
as absolutely essential to the honesty of the new Revenue 
Department, or his statement of the principles upon which 
taxation should be regulated. He has either imbibed or 





adopted from Mr. McCulloch English principles of finance, 
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and we may cordially wish him success in the endeavour to 
diffuse them. But his soundness on one important point is 
no apology for unsoundness on another and more important 
one, and we can only lay down his Message with a regret that 
the United States at the close of a great war should be ruled 
by a man who does not know, or will not acknowledge, for 
what the war was fought. 








THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

HE great Railway incident which has occurred this week 
reveals in the most perfect manner the gross imperfections of 
our Railway organization. On Monday last the shares of the Mid- 
land Railway, quoted at 1114, were not purchasable in large quan- 
tities under 112, and the high price appeared to be well warranted 
by the facts. The capital of the Company was, in the aggregate, 
about 25 millions, and its earnings 52,7001. a week, or 2,740,0001. 
a year—just 11 per cent. per annum. As the working expenses 
are rarely more than half the receipts of a railway, this account 
left the shareholders an average dividend of 5} per cent., with a 
prospect of indefinite improvement when the railway reached 
London. On Friday week, however, the Directors had drawn up 
a paper which on Tuesday morning reached the hands of their 
London shareholders, and on Wednesday the shares touched 1003, 
subsequently falling to 99. One-tenth of the property of the 
shareholders in this vast concern had been swept away at a blow, 
and within forty-eight hours. This was not the result of any 
external combination to depress prices, of any accident involving 
compensation, of any sudden catastrophe whatever; but represented 
the instinctive judgment of the public upon one of the most ex- 
traordinary and, we must add, one of the most lamentable Railway 
circulars we ever remember to have read. The Directors of this 
immense concern announce, with wonderfully little circumlocution, 
that their calculations have been wrong to the extent of three and 
a half millions—that is, their estimate of the cost to be incurred 
for certain ‘extension works,” partly in London and partly in 
other large towns, has been wrong to that amount. Moreover, 
they admit, without in the least explaining, that they have 
expended 960,000/. not yet raised, upon rolling stock and 
new plant—that is, they have borrowed that sum trusting 
to the shareholders and Parliament to grant them a subse- 
quent bill of indemnity for the proceeding. And finally, 
as if doubtful whether even this enormous demand would 
cover liabilities, they ask for half a million for unspecified 
purposes, and affirm that the expense of entering London 
seems to set all previous calculations at defiance. Well 
might the shares fall down! In the very best event, and 
merely to replace their holders in their old position, the railway 
must earn 550,000/. a year, or 11,000/. a week more than it does 
now, and all hope of rapid improvement in the dividends beyond 
their present figure must be laid aside for years. In a worse case, 
that of the new calculations being as deficient as the old, the 
shareholders are involved in a course of expenditure which they 
have no means to estimate, and behind this possibility there is a 
worst of all. The Lords are justly weary of unauthorized expen- 
ditures, and their chief guide, Lord Redesdale, has taken up the 
duty of resistance to such claims. Suppose they refuse permission 
to raise that million or so expended without Parliamentary 
anthority, how is it to be paid except from the earnings of the 
line, that is, from the absorption of the dividends of nearly four 
years? The Company cannot get rid of the rolling stock, and 
must pay its bankers some day, and how, unless Parliament con- 
sents, is it to do it all? Most likely Parliament will consent, and 
we are far from denying that the new expenditure may in part be 
absolutely unavoidable, the increase of traffic having been very 
great; but a demand for a certain outlay of such an amount, with 
only a chance of equal profit, is enough to shake the prosperity of 
any line. It is as if the Government of Great Britain asked for 

a loan of 150,000,000/. all at once. 

We have not made these remarks with any intention of attack- 
ing the Midland Railway, which has been hitherto one of the 
strongest lines in the country ; but to point out the excessive, the 
almost incredible difficulty in such cases of obtaining any remedy, 
of reversing or modifying the Directors’ policy. The actual owners 
of the line are completely powerless against its managers. Under 
the existing Railway system a Cabinet sitting in secret decides on 
doing or leaving undone what it pleases, and the House of Com- 
mons, to which it is responsible, is practically helpless. The 
shareholders cannot get rid of their liability for that million, and 
cannot even ask questions about the outlay until next February, 
during all which time their property will be at the mercy of 
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every apparently authenticated rumour. Even with regard to the 
future expenditure they are to a great extent committed, havin 
sanctioned the extensions in principle ; and if they were not a 
Directors would be sure to carry their own views. When the 
shareholders of a railway meet there is no regularly organized Oppo- 
sition, ready, if the Directors resign, to take their places and carry 
on the government of the concern on different principles. No 
shareholder knows who is competent, or who is willing to accept 
a seat, or has any definite relation to his colleagues in the concern, 
If, after immense labour, he perceives, or thinks he perceives, a 
strong case against any particular item, and obtains a hearin 
for his view, the chairman, who knows details, shows that 
his questioner has made some unimportant mistake, hints that 
his accusations will be most prejudicial to the interests of 
the Company; and if that does not succeed, falls back upon 
the majority which he carries in his pocket. The shareholders 
vote by proxies, and of course, it is not only natural, but ex- 
pedient that they should entrust those proxies to the actual 
government of the line; for to whom else are they to trust them? If 
anybody, from his character, or wealth, or some accidental cir- 
cumstance, is likely to be so trusted, the directors adopt him, and 
then, satisfied that all is right, he swims pleasantly with the 
stream. The only hostile motion ever carried nowadays is the 
appointment of a Committee of Investigation, a step quite sound 
in principle, but impeded by an infinity of obstacles. The pro- 
poser must first get his majority, must, that is, convince thousands 
of persons who never heard of him, and who are scattered all 
over England, that it is for their interest to support him in a step 
which always involves an immense immediate loss of property. 
Perhaps the very worst feature in Railway enterprise at this 
moment is the terrible consequences which too often follow the 
appointment of such a committee. §0 profound, not to say un- 
reasonable, is the distrust that it is usually the signal for country 
sales, which produce in a few days a ‘rattling fall.” Share- 
holders naturally dread so extreme a measure, and confidential 
inquiry, adequately thorough, is almost out of the question. The 
proposer, having got his committee, has to keep them at 
their work, and then, if the report is hostile, to secure a new 
Board, not by any means certain to be better or more frank 
in statement than the last. In the end, it is usually found 
that the affairs of the railway are indeed in a less favour- 
able situation than was anticipated, but that the works begun 
must go on, under penalty of further losses; that the dismissed 
directors have been too sanguine, but that the new Board pro- 
poses an expenditure still larger than the old. A good deal is 
accomplished for the cause of public morals, but nothing for the 
unlucky shareholders, who usually find, at the end of a quarrel of 
two years, that as far as their purses are concerned it would have 
been better ‘‘ to suffer and be still.” How many times has the 
Great Eastern management been revolutionized, and what has 
been the result of it all? Chiefly this, that Railway magnates 
like Mr. Laing and Mr. Watkin seem disinclined to accept the 
control of the undertaking, even if made dictators. Short of 
revolution, there seems to be no form of pressure to which Railway 
directors are amenable, no power to compel them even to consult 
their masters before they engage in operations for which those 
employers have to pay. They fear the public a little, the share- 
holders not at all. 

We see no way, we confess, of supplementing the Railway 
Cabinets by effective Railway Parliaments. To abolish proxies 
would not be just, and if we did, a haphazard public meeting of 
persons who change every day could not permanently govern a 
great concern, could do little more than worry and bully the 
Cabinet—an innovation not by any means to be desired. It is 
more possible, perhaps, to create a House of Lords; to invest 
every shareholder with a stake, say of 20,000/., in the concern, 
with a real instead of a nominal right of inquiry and report; to 
make of the capitalists of the line a permanent Committee of Inves- 
tigation. They would hardly be inefficient, for a man with 20,000/. 
does not like to be taxed 2,000/. in forty-eight hours, and they 
might exercise a permanently conservative and moderating influ- 
ence. They would, too, in England usually be men of affairs, not 
likely to betray the very few facts which a railway finds it indis- 
pensable to keep secret—as, for example, the intention to buy up 
certain patches of land. The danger would be that they would 
rule the Directors a little too completely, and being self-appointed, 
would be also self-willed ; and on the whole, we incline to our 
old proposition that the Chairman should be appointed by the 
shareholders direct, that he should be invested with an abso- 
lute power of veto, and that he should, therefore, be liable to 





separate dismissal. The point for recalcitrant shareholders would 
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then be this:—‘ You, Sir, did not forbid the expenditure of this 
960,0002. Why not? You are dismissed.” ‘The governing Board 
would, in fact, be materially modified, without the complete revo- 
jution involved in the dismissal of the whole of the Directors, the 
only power the shareholders now hold in their hands. Of course, 
there would be evils in this system also; the lines might be, as 
they often are in America, subjected to a dictatorship; but the 
gain would, we venture to think, compensate for the loss. ‘The 
shareholders, who own the line, would have a direct means of 
making their will felt upon the Directors, who build and manage it. 
They have no such power now, and to that fact we attribute many, 
if not most, of the misfortunes which have overtaken the Railway 
world. An undertaking like the Midland Railway, however costly 
it may be, with a monopoly of communication through some of 
the richest districts of Great Britain, can hardly be other than a 
great and a paying property. But any concern, even the bottom- 
jess Treasury of Great Britain, would be embarrassed by reckless 
or stupid financing ; and against such financing Railway share- 
holders, as at present controlled, have, and can have, no remedy 


whatever. 





DOGMA. 

YE find ourselves in a position not superficially easy to define, 
W in relation to the controversy which has arisen in these 
columns and elsewhere with respect to the proposal to found a Free 
Christian Union, the basis of which shall not be dogmatic agree- 
ment, but common sympathy with the spirit of the Christian faith. 
Itis, no doubt, true that no real union of any sort can be founded 
on mere dogmatic agreement. Dogmas, as we understand, mean 
the opinions which men form of spiritual realities,—the images or 
reflections, more or less blurred and false, sometimes even wholly 
misleading, of the Divine Persons and acts whereon our faith rests. 
Now, the true source of spiritual life cannot evidently be the 
opinion, must be the reality which the opinion more or less tries 
to mirror. If that reality does not exist at all, the opinion 
isa mere phantom, a sort of futa morgana—and like all phan- 
toms, misleading. If it does exist, but otherwise than we see 
it, the falsehood of our view, so far as it goes, must be ao much 
deduction from the value of the spiritual life which we draw from 
the reality. We do not mean that even those who are utterly 
blind to the divine life lose all, or nearly all, the blessing it gives. 
The atheist is no more without God than the theist,—but he does lose 
all the conscious help which knowledge gives. It is like the differ- 
ence between the blind man’s profit by the sun, and the seeing man’s. 
The former could no more live without the sun’s heat than the man 
who sees could so live ; but he does lose all the additional advantage 
which light alone, apart from the heat, gives. So the loss caused 
by false opinion is a loss of conscious power alone. Unconsciously, 
the mistaken man, the man who feeds his soul on false dogmas, or 
falser denials, may derive much life and warmth from sources the 
existence of which he wholiy ignores. We are all saved, so far 
as we are saved, not by our opinion of God, but by God; not by 
our opinion of Christ, but by Christ. But in addition to this life, 
which springs directly from the perfect Father and the perfect Son, 
there is a vast addition of power which comes from trust, i.e., from 
our clear recognition of the arm on which to lean, on the Love to 
which to pray. 

So much as to the distinction between the power of acte of 
trust and right human conceptions, as compared with the far 
greater power which comes to us independently of our concep- 
tions, and independently even of acts of conscious trust. But 
when we come to be told that a free Christian Union should be 
founded entirely apart from theology, for the sake of those who 
do not believe that man is saved by correct theology, we cannot 
help asking why, if it is to be completely independent of mere 
conscious agreements, it does not include atheists, Jews, all who 
¢an accept a certain moral ideal of life which the founders 
of this Union describe as the Christian ideal,—Christian, that is, 
not in its theology, but in its humanity, its compassion for 
misery, its hatred of hypocrisy, its belief in absolute right 
and wrong, its willingness to suffer anything, even martyr- 
dom, for right. Those who have founded this Union will 
reply that an essential part of the true Christian life, is that filial 
relation of the soul to God which Christ presents to us, and which He 
intended to make the absolute spring of all these moral virtues. 
We quite agree with them, that this is an essential part of the 
Christian morale. But then it assumes a theology, and by far the 
greatest and most difficult step of all theology, the true existence 
and revelation of a Father who is at the fountains of the spirit, 
and with whom it it is possible to live the “life that is hidden 
with Christ in God,” ‘This, then, is a theological basis which 





the founders of the Free Christian Union assume,—and a theo- 
logical basis of that supreme and vast importance that it 
really represents the great fundamental issue between the 
men to whom physical science is the only true science, and the 
spiritualists of all schools. If, then, they take so great a step in 
the theological direction, why do they turn round on those who 
say that the faith in the Incarnation of our Lord is to them a 
vital element of all hearty community of worship, and say, ‘‘ Oh! 
now you have got out of the region of spiritual trusts into that 
of mere dogmatic distinctions?” If we were right in discriminat- 
ing as we did between dogma,—the human opinion,—and the 
spiritual reality which it reflects, there is neither more nor less of 
dogma in insisting on the spiritual life with the Son as a living 
and constant companion, than in insisting on the spiritual life 
with the Father as the true spring of the Christian morality. No 
doubt, in both cases alike, there could be no such conscious 
spiritual life without a clear recognition of the existence of the 
Being who was its spring and object. Butin neither case is it to 
the mind of the Christian the dogma, the private opinion, which 
is the basis of such life, but the Eternal Persons themselves 
whom those opinions merely recognize. Of course the Atheist in 
one case, the Unitarian in the other, would consider that these 
opinions are mistaken ones,—the one, that men who pray to the 
Father are like persons who apostrophize a fairy or an imaginary 
conception which never had any existence ;—the other, that per- 
sons who pray to Christ are like those who address a friend, 
believing him to be within earshot, when he is really absent, and 
who either fancy, or misconceive the source of, the answer they 
believe themselves to receive. But where is the distinction between 
the two cases as regards the amount of pure dogma they involve? 
Both, alike, believe that they are resting on a living relation, not 
on a mere opinion of their own; both find the basis of a true 
spiritual strength in that living relation. In neither case is the 
correctness of the opinion suppostd to be the root of blessing, but 
simply the mere necessary condition of realizing to the full the 
amount of that blessing. The Rev. J. J. Tayler, in a very 
beautiful and thoughtful pamphlet, in defence of the Free 
Christian Union,* says that ‘the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion seems to me to rest on the same partial and incomplete 
evidence as every other dogmatic conception of Christianity.” 
Well, then, of course, to Mr. Tayler it is a doubtful, if not mis- 
taken doctrine, and his spiritual life can have no connection with 
it. But why is it a dogmatic conception in any other sense than 
the existence of God is one also? Men of science in considerable 
numbers will tell you that God himself is a dogmatic conception, 
as well of Christianity as of other religions. Indeed, to us the 
great, the vast step seems made when once a man can honestly 
say, ‘‘I believe in God,” and the further belief, that the Father 
has an eternal life in the Son, and the Son a living manifestation 
in the flesh, seems instead of adding a great weight of diffi- 
culty, greatly to lighten the difficulty of the first great step 
involved in Theism. But however this may be, it is perfectly 
clear that no coherent distinction can be drawn between the 
spiritual and the dogmatic which does not put these two 
great faiths in the same category. Either they are both, to those 
who earnestly hold them, vital spiritual trusts, or they are both 
mere dogmas. In both cases alike the stress is laid on the living 
character of the relation, and not on the correctness of the opinion 
formed. ‘The latter is the mere condition of the former, and never 
fora moment supposed to be the source of the spiritual life re- 
ceived, except so far as it clears the eyes of the receiver. We do 
not see how any one, who genuinely holds either, could consent 
to forfeit its guidance in those interior acts of spiritual life which 
we call worship. 

Hence, if the Free Christian Union is to be the basis of any new 
association for common worship, it would appear to us too wide :— 
if only of a new association for cordial interchange of views and 
common moral action on society, we hold it too narrow for its 
purpose :—though in either case it may perhaps, though less com- 
pletely than it ought, fulfil a partly mutilated purpose, and fulfil 
it well. 





THE AISSA-OUAHS. 
“‘fP\HE strange and marvellous performances do not give the 
Aissa-Ouahs the least pain, but is [sic] a pleasure and a 
delight to them.” This statement, which is quoted verbatim from 
the printed programme handed to the writer at the doors, is supposed 
to be the justification of an exhibition now being given in London 
‘* for gentlemen only.” In all books of Algerian travel published 
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of late years there have appeared stories of a tribe of Arabs who, 
under the influence of religious excitement, performed feats of 
strength, supposing extraordinary, if not miraculous powers of 
endurance. During the late French Exhibition, a number of Arabs 
purporting to belong to this fraternity of marvelmongers were 
brought over to Paris, and gave aseries of paid performances. No 
money, no Aissa-Ouahs, is true under the Crescent as well as under 
the Cross; and therefore there is nothing in these performances 
being given for hire which derogates from their normal character. 
In Paris these fire-eating fanatics, with whom were incorporated a 
detachment of Algerian dancing-girls, did not suit the public. ‘The 
Eastern ballet was well enough in its way, but Parisians, even in 
these days of Dupanloup, are too innately sceptical to be attracted by 
the supposed supernatural character attaching to the Aissa-Ouahs. 
The atmosphere of London is somehow more favourable to impos- 
tures of the Davenport Brothers’ order than that of Paris ; so when 
the Exhibition closed the Arabs were brought over to this country 
by the spirited entrepreneur who, in American phrase, ‘+ bosses” 
the entertainment. 

The reception given to the Aissa-Ouahs at first was not an 
encouraging one. ‘The only daily newspaper which noticed them 
protested against the performance being repeated, and thereby 
possibly rendered them rather a service than otherwise. The 
managers of the chief places of entertainment turned a deaf ear 
to their proposals, and the exhibitions have hitherto been carried 
on under some difficulty. This difficulty, however, seems to have 
been surmounted, and on Saturday last there was given one 
of the first public performances which have yet taken place, and 
judging from the crowd collected and the prices charged, we should 
say that the speculation for that day must have been a very 
remunerative one. The truth is, that the wonder-loving element 
in our national character is extremely powerful, and if you can 
once persuade our people that there is anything of a mysterious 
and unaccountable character about the Aissa-Ouah exhibitions, 
they will draw, as electro-biologists, clairvoyants, spirit-rappers, 
and all the other brotherhoodof charlatans have drawn before them. 
It is because we believe, from what we witnessed ourselves, that 
the Aissa-Ouahs are nothing more than clever jugglers, that we wish 
to try and explain the grounds on which their pretensions to any 
supernatural powers must be dismissed. It may be said, perhaps, no 
sensible person believes they have any such powers. ‘The answer 
is, that a great many sensible people do so believe, and that a 
great many more would like so to believe. ‘The theory of the 
Aissa-QOuahs is, that by intense spiritual excitement they are able 
to overcome the weaknesses of ordinary humanity ; and this theory 
is so consonant to the whole Spiritualist creed, that it is natural 
the partizans of Spiritualism should hail this jugglery as confirma- 
tive of their belief. ‘The creed may be true or not ; all we dispute 
is the evidence by which it is supposed to be confirmed. 

Taken by itself, the exhibition is not a very interesting one. 
When you enter the room, you see a dozen Arabs squatting at 
one end of the raised platform which at the St. George’s Hall 
supplies the place of a stage. ‘They are all powerfully built men 
of middle age, varying in colour of complexion from clear Cau- 
casian white to dusky African black. One of the party was an 
unmistakable negro ; several, we think, had traces of black blood. 
They all wore fezes, they all played on large tambourines, they 
were all engaged in chanting a monotonous sing-song tune. There 
is always something weird about the sound of a chant in an 
unintelligible language; and it matters very little whether the 
hymn sung by the Aissa-Ouahs was an invocation to Allah or a 
love-song, or a mere string of meaningless words. ‘The effect 
was the same, as far as the spectators were concerned. ‘The per- 
formance was simple to a degree. After the chanting had gone 
on for a certain time, one of the choir rose up from his sitting 
posture, removed his fez or turban, let his hair fall down over his 
face, and then began spinning round and round like a teetotum. 
we imagine the dance was supposed to be regulated in some way 
in accord with the music, at any rate the music was understood to 
excite the dancer to astate of cataleptic passion. ‘The writer’s own 
impression is, that very great practice must be required before men 
can turn round and round with their heads downwards for so long 
atime without getting giddy. Whether this giddiness is at all 
likely to produce great nervous excitement also is a medical point 
on which we can express no opinion. 

The description of the tricks or feats supposed to be performed 
under the influence of this passion or nervous agitation can be read 
by any one who has perused the accounts of the performances pub- 
lished in the books of travel. We do not dispute for one moment 
that we did see men touch red-hot iron, and walk about with live 
coals in their mouths, and play with living snakes, and run 





skewers through their cheeks, and stand on bare swords, and in fact 
perform, with one doubtful exception, the whole of the exploits 
promised in the play-bill. If we did dispute it, we must deny the 
evidence of our senses. The writer, like most people who have ever 
taken an interest in conjuring performances, has seen such marvel. 
lous sleight-of-hand by professed conjurors, that he feels no absolute 
conviction as to the infallibility of his powers of observation. Jf 
anybody could give him valid reason to suppose that the coals 
eaten were not really alight, that the glass was not really placed 
in the mouth, and then ground between the teeth, and so on, he 
is quite prepared to admit that he was wrong. All he asserts ig 
that, as far as he could judge by close observation, these Arabs 
really did do the feats they professed to do. 

There is indeed no neceasity to our mind for presupposing any 
great sleight-of-hand ; for all the things, with hardly one excep- 
tion, that we saw the Aissa-Ouahs do might have been done by 
ordinary practice. ‘There was only one, or at most two of the 
tricks, which could not be explained easily enough. To twist live 
snakes through your hair must be a very ugly and unpleasant 
operation, but it is not dangerous, supposing the reptiles not to 
be venomous, or to have had their fangs extracted. Anybody with 
strong teeth and a stout stomach could bite off a small snake's 
head, though this exploit was not performed on the occasion of 
our visit, owing, we understood, to the supply of serpents being 
limited. Very little adroitness is required to enable a man, 
even if he does put broken glass or nails and pebbles into his 
mouth, to stuff them away between his jaws without swallowing 
them ; and there is no need of presupposing any miraculous powers 
of endurance to enable a juggler to dab his hard red-hot iron so 
quickly and carefully as to escape a burn. In the same way the 
skewer trick can be easily accounted for, by supposing that the 
performer had burnt small holes in each cheek, through which he- 
ran the skewers just as women clasp ear-rings, through holes hardly 
visible at any distance from the person. Nor is there much stress 
required upon the imagination to suppose that the eyeball appar- 
ently forced out of the socket is a false one, suddenly clapped over- 
the real eye while the face of the operator is turned from the public. 

The one trick which cannot easily be explained is that of the negro 
who eats live coals. ‘There can be no human doubt that the writer 
saw this man put a red hot coal, about the size of a walnut, in his 
mouth, and keep it there, between his tongue and the roof of his 
mouth, for some five minutes. He came and knelt down with 
his mouth open within reach of the writer’s arm, and a gentleman 
sitting beside him actually lighted a cigarette from the coal while 
the fellow was kneeling. The explanation, if one is indispensable, 
is that the mouth was previously saturated with some substance 
which rendered it almost insensible to heat. 

However, it is not our function to explain how the trick was 
done. All we wish to point out is that there was nothing which 
led us to regard it, or any of the kindred feats performed, as 
other than a piece of jugglery. We think it possible, and even 
probable, that these tours de force were really attended with 
considerable pain to the performers. We believe the men who stood’ 
on a blunt sword and were lugged at with ropes bound round their 
bodies had a very unpleasant time of it while the operation lasted. 
But we could see no trace of any religious or nervous excite- 
ment. The performers were as cool and collected as possible. 
It was significant that while they were supposed to be roused by 
the chants of their comrades to a state of frenzy in which they 
were insensible to pain, they would stop their dancing and singing 
the moment the audience showed signs of impatience, and begin 
their performances then and there. Moreover, though we can 
believe, as a matter of hypothesis, that human beings may be so 
carried away by nervous passion as to become for the moment 
insensible to pain, we cannot believe that hot iron will burn a whit 
the less or skin show no marks of a cut, because the person to 
whose flesh the iron or sword happens to be applied is ir 
a cataleptic condition. The men who had pierced their cheeks 
with daggers, and eaten glass, and swallowed hot coals never 
exhibited themselves to the close inspection of the spectators after 
the trick was done, so that we might judge whether there were 
any traces of the apparent injury having really been inflicted. The 
moment the trick was done they resumed their seats in perfect 
external comfort, and showed no signs of physical suffering. 
Altogether, we should say the Aissa-Ouahs, whatever may be their 
merits as jugglers, are rank impostors, in as far as they claim to 
be sustained in any way by nervous excitement. People who like 
to see exhibitions of a brutal and degrading character may visi’ 
these performances with satisfaction, but they must not entertain 
the idea that they are spectators of any extraordinary psycholo- 
gical phenomenon. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the gatherings of the rival parties of Yorkists and Lancastrians 
in London in the course of the negotiations in the year 1458, the 


XLVIIL—Lonvon :—Tae FIrreentu AND SIXTEENTH Mayor, Sir Godfrey Bolleyn, kept watch in the day-time over the 


CENTURIES. 


‘peace of the City with a guard of 5,000 citizens, while 2,000 


HE accession of the House of Lancaster boas signalised iN | others, under three aldermen, maintained order through the night. 
London by the public burning at the Standard in West | The citizens in general, particularly the lower orders, were strongly 
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- their ecals. The assistance rendered by the citizens to Henry 


on the discovery of the plot of the Duke of York's son, the Duke 
of Albemarle (Skakespeare’s Aumerle), and others, to restore 
Richard, led to the repeal of some statutes obnoxious to them, and 
to the grant of extended privileges. The House of Lancaster, 
however, were Religious persecutors. In 1401, William Sautree, 

ish priest of St. Osyth, in Syth Lane, London, being con- 
demned by the Ecclesiastical Courts for Lollardism, was burned 
alive by virtue of the King’s writ to the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London, being the first victim to the ‘“* Act for Burning of Obsti- 
nate Heretics,” passed in that year. In 1407, a great plague, which 
desolated England, swept away great numbers of the Londoners. 
In 1410, John Bradby, a tailor, was burnt to death in Smithfield 
for Lollardism under the above detestable Act. ‘These executions 
seem to have begun to effect a change in the disposition of the 
Londoners, who had previously been strong opponents of Lollard- 
ism, for we find, on the alleged conspiracy of Sir John Oldcastle 
and the Lollards, soon after the accession of Henry V., the Mayor 
of London arresting many persons as engaged in this ‘ plot” 
against the Established clergy, and rumours current that it was 
the “rude people’s intent, if they did prevail, to destroy the 
monasteries of Westminster, St. Alban’s, and St. Paul's, and all 
the houses of friars in London.” ‘Thirty-seven of the alleged con- 
spirators, who had been seized by the forces which the King had 
hastily collected, were “drawn from the Tower of London to 
Newgate, and so to St. Giles’s, and there, in a place called Ficket’s 
Field, were all hanged, and seven of them burnt, gallows and all.” 
London was the theatre of more pleasant scenes in the same reign, 
on the occasion of the reception of Henry on his return from the 
Agincourt campaign, and again after his marriage with Katherine 
of France. During this time, Prince James of Scotland, the Duke 
of Orleans, and other royal and noble persons were occupants of 
the State Prison in the Tower of London, and romance and poetry 
relieved the seclusion of that dangerous domicile, in which the 
dungeon and the banqueting-hall were literally next-door neigh- 
bours. The solemn funeral of Henry V. ushered in for the citizens 
the wretched years of misgovernment, tumult, and civil war 
which constitute the remaining annals of the House of Lancaster. 
First, came the struggle between Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester, and the Regent, Ilumphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 
which the citizens generally sided with the latter. A more import- 
ant fact for London was the assertion by the citizens in the year 
1428, in answer to an inquiry from the King, of a usage from time 
immemorial, that any servant or villein who had resided in the 
City for a year and a day, unreclaimed by his lord or master, was 
thenceforth free to remain there during his whole life, as freely and 
securely as if in the house or chamber of the King. Probably this cus- 
tom gave rise to the title we find frequently applied to London of 
“ The King’s Chamber” (Camera Regis). ‘To this Shakespeare seems 
to allude in his Richard IJI., in which the Duke of Buckingham 
addresses the Prince of Wales, ‘* Welcome, sweet Prince to 
London, to your chamber ;” and Lydgate also, in his address to 
Henry VI. on his entry into London after his coronation in 
France, speaks of ‘‘ your most notable cittee of London, other- 
wyse callyd your chambyr.” An Act of Henry IV. was also 
repealed at this time, at the request of the Mayor and citizens, by 
which it had been enjoined that no person whatever, not possessed 
of land to the annual amount of 20s., should be at liberty to 
apprentice his child to any trade. In 1435 the Londoners dis- 
graced themselves by murdering many “ Burgundians, Hollanders, 
and Flemings,” subjects of the Duke of Burgundy settled in Lon- 
don, on account of the secession of that Prince from the English 
to the side of the Dauphin, Charles of France. In the next year 
the citizen levies did more honourable service abroad by aiding in 
compelling the Duke to raise the siege of Calais. In 1443 we 
find it recorded that there was a great tumult in Fleet Street, in 
which many persons were killed and wounded, in consequence of 
a quarrel between the students of the Inns of Court and the 
neighbouring citizens—in fact, a sort of ** Town and Gown” riot. 
We have already described at some length the Jack Cade insur- 
rection, and the part taken in the affair by the Londoners. During 


hich Richard had compelled the richer citizens to | 


in favour of the York party during the civil war which ensued— 
the misgovernment of the Queen's favourites and the murder of 
the popular Duke of Gloucester having mainly contributed to this 
result. When the Queen gained the second battle of St. Alban’s, 
and was preparing to march on London, great excitement was 
created in the City. ‘The Mayor, being summoned by the Queet- 
to send carts laden with supplies of food, &c., forthwith to hev 
army, was prevented from doing so by the common people, who 
stopped the carts at Cripplegate, and repulsed some of the 
Queen's Northern horse, who attempted to enter the city at that 
gate. On this, the Mayor and wealthier citizens, in alarm at the 
probable resentinent of the Queen, sent a deputation to her 
Council at Barnet, engaging that her army should be admitted as 
soon as the Commons were quieted. But the victory of the Earl 
of March at Mortimer’s Cross and his advance southwards re- 
lieved London from the impending dangers of plunder and fine, and 
young Edward entered the capital amidst the greatest demonstra- 
tions of joy. ‘The citizens then received with general acclamations 
of assent the proposition for deposing Heury and placing Edward 
on the throne, and he was solemnly proclaimed King in London 
and the neighbouring places. After the battle of ‘Towton which 
ensued, Edward returned to the metropolis, and was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. He rewarded this valuable adhesion 
to his cause by the grant of two charters to the City in the 
second and third years of his reign, confirming and adding to 
its privileges. In 1465 King Henry fell into the hands of the 
Yorkists, and was brought to the ‘Tower of London, which was 
then repaired, and strengthened by new works. When the short- 
lived revolution took place in 1470, Edward having fled to 
Holland, and his Queen leaving the Tower to take sanctuary 
in Westminster, that fortress was delivered up to the Mayor (Sir 
Richard Lee) and the Aldermen, who at once released King 
Henry, and conducted him in royal state to St. Paul’s. During 
this short restoration, London and Southwark were pillaged by 
a body of armed marauders, under the command of a Sir 
Geoffrey Gates, probably some of the “ free lances” of the 
recent civil war. ‘The houses of the foreign merchants in Blanch 
Appleton, now Mark Lane, particularly suffered from their lawless 
outrages. ‘They were crushed, however, by a force under Clarence 
and Warwick, and many of the leaders were immediate] y hanged. 
The citizens had renewed their fealty to Henry, and therefore 
made a feint of resistance when Edward had again landed, and 
was marching southwards. But their hearts were with Edward's 
cause, partly, no doubt, from their general Yorkist leaning, and 
partly also, as the historian Philip de Comines tells us, “ be- 
cause they were interested in Edward's restoration by the debts he 
owed them, as well as teased by the importunity of their wives, 
with whom that Prince had formerly intrigued.” So the Mayor 
secured the Tower for him, and he was received into the Cit y with 
great rejoicings. ‘The battle of Barnet which followed saved the 
citizens from the probable results of this defection if Warwick had 
triumphed. King Henry was once more conducted through the 
City, but this time as a captive, and the gates of the ‘lower 
closed on him again, as it proved, for ever. The result of the 
battle of Tewkesbury consigned Queen Margaret to the same 
abode, where she remained for four years, till ransomed by 
the King of France. But before Edward could reach London 
after this battle, Southwark had been occupiel by a fragment 
of Warwick’s forces unler the Bastard Fauconbridge, who at- 
tempted to enter London, but was repulsed by the citizens, 
and retired to Sandwich on the approach of Edward. King 
Henry was found dead in the Tower on the 21st of May, the 
morning of the day on which Edward reached London. ‘The 
victor hal been met between Islington and Shoreditch by a pro- 
cession of the citizens, and he at once knighted the Mayor—John 
Stockton, the Recorder, and twelve Aldermen. 

But London now performed a far greater service for England 
than any co-operation with one party or another in the recent 
civil contest. In 1472, William Caxton, citizen and mercer, in- 
troduced the art of Printing. ‘The new reign was not free from the 
usual incidents of Royal exactions, though in this instance they were 
cloaked under the specious form of personal persuasion, and the 
parliamentary name of Beuevolences. In 1478 the citizens par- 
chased two charters from the King, partly iu nominal repayment 
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of money owing to them by Edward. By these they obtained | Roger Cholmeley, Lieutenant of the Tower, went so tar on tin 
permission to purchase lands in mortmain and some commercial | occasion as to fire on the City with some pieces of artillery, J, 

privileges. But this and the following year were less favourably | Ball was sent to the Tower and 300 rioters were arrested but ~ 
marked by another dreadful pestilence, which lasted more than a | one, of the name of Lincoln, was executed, at the Standard in 
year. In 1482 we find a record of a Royal féte champétre given by | West Cheap, on the 7th of May following, the Mayor and other 
the King to the Corporation and many citizens of London in / City authorities escaping with a severe reprimand for their 
Waltham Forest. On this occasion Edward sent to the Lady | alleged wilful negligence. This occurrence, however, is gaid to 
Mayoress and the Aldermen's wives a special present of two harts, | have caused the disuse of the May-Day festival among the Lon. 
six bucks, and a tun of wine, which were all disposed of at aj} doners, and the partial discontinuance of the custom of erect 


feast in Drapers’ Hall. The Tudor chroniclers are not to be relied 
on for the real sentiments of the citizens respecting the claims of 
Richard III. to the Crown, nor can we depend at all on their ver- 
sion of the events in London which preceded his coronation. The 
probability seems to be that the citizens were divided between a 
preference for the personal ability of Richard, and a partiality for 
the son of their old favourite, King Edward. In 1484 the growing 
intercourse of Italian and other foreign merchants with London 
was checked or attempted to be checked by one of the old unwise 
protective Acts of Parliament, under the fallacious plea of main- 
taining the ancient privileges of the citizens. ‘Then came the 
change of dynasty, and five days after the battle of Bosworth 
Henry of Richmond entered London in triumph, and deposited his 
three standards in St. Paul’s. 

We now enter on the modern period of the history of London, 
when the incidents in its annals of public interest distinct from 
national events become fewer and fewer. At first, Henry VII.’s 
wise economy told much in his favour with the citizens. He 
repaid at the appointed time 3,000 marks which he had borrowed 
from them on his accession, and on the strength of this good faith 
was cheerfully lent 6,000/. in1488. But in 1491, uuder pretext of 
war with France, he fell into the old ambiguous way of raising 
money by Benevolences, declaring he should esteem men as his 
friends according to the amount of their gifts to him. Henry’s 
extortions grew with his advancing years, although all his acts 
were conducted under the form of law, old and obsolete laws being 
frequently pressed into his service and juries packed. Parliament, 
however, at last interfered, and by a new Act the qualifications 
of London jurors were more strictly defined, and additional 
penalties assigned to such jurymen as should be convicted of 
perjury or bribery. But the exactions of Henry's councillors 
continued to the end of his reign, and under various pretences of 
remissness in their duties, &c., heavy fines were inflicted on the 
wealthier citizens, as, for instance, upon Sir William Capel, who 
had been Mayor in 1503, and who on refusing payment was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained till the King’s death ; 
Sir Lawrence Aylmer, Mayor in 1507, who with his two Sheriffs 
was committed to prison for a similar cause; Sir Thomas Knies- 
worth, Mayor in 1505, and his two Sheriffs, who had to purchase 
their release with 1,400/.; and Christopher Hawes, mercer and 
alderman, who was worried by these exactions, it is said, out of 
his life. To counterbalance, however, these exactions, Lon- 
don, with the kingdom in general, now for the first time for 
centuries, felt the master hand of firm authority, and benefited 
proportionally so far as social order was concerned. But the 
citizens, we are afraid, preferred the lavish expenditure of the 
first years of Henry VIII., and cared little for the acts 
of oppression which that Sovereign directed almost entirely 
against the great men of the land. Ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious subjects now began to occupy men’s thoughts, and in- 
spire their actions above all other considerations. ‘The London 
clergy, by their dissolute and disorderly conduct, had rendered 
themselves generally hateful to the citizens; and in the struggle 
which ensued as to the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdic- 
tion of Civil Courts in criminal cases, it was alleged piteously by 
the clerical advocates, that a London jury would condemn a clerk 
(clergyman) even if he were as innocent as Abel. We must not 
omit, however, to refer to an instance of the existence of another and 
older prejudice on the part of the citizens, which led to the events 
of what was called Evil May Dayin 1517. This was the jealousy 
against the suburban foreign traders, who had settled in South- 
wark, at Temple Bar, Holborn, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, St. John’s 
Street, Aldgate, Tower Hill, and St. Catherine’s. A violent man, 
Canon Ball, preaching the Spital Sermon on Easter Tuesday, blew 
this feeling into a flame. The authorities being forewarned, Car- 
dinal Wolsey charged the Mayor to see to the safety of the City 
on the approaching 1st of May, on which it was whispered some 
outbreak would take place. But the arrests then made only pre- 
cipitated the rising. ‘The young men of the City poured forth from 
every house to the ery of ‘‘’Prentices and Clubs!” the prisoners 
where forcibly released, and much injury done to the houses of 
foreigners before the authorities could suppress the riot. Sir 





ing a great Maypole in Leadenhall. In 1519 permission was 

granted to the citizens to hold their Sessions in Guildhall, in. 

stead of the Monastery of St. Martin-le-Grand. But an olg 

grievance now reappeared. King Henry, who had goon spent 

his father’s accumulated stores of money, obtained with great 

difficulty a loan from the City of London of 20,000/., on giving 

an obligation, signed by himself and Cardinal Wolsey, for its 

repayment. Fresh attempts at a general illegal levy of money - 
on the kingdom caused such universal resistance that Henry dis- 

avowed his Ministers, and calling for the Mayor and Aldermen of 

London, declared that he would not exact anything from his 

people by compulsion, nor demand anything but by way of Bene. 

volence, as had been practised by his predecessors. By this word he 

probably meant the usual grants in Parliament, for which this 

was the technical term. ' Fresh irregular demands were resisted by 

the Corporation, the Recorder telling Wolsey, who refused to 

recognize Richard III.’s Act against such extortions, that although 

Richard did evil, yet in his time many good Acts were made, not 

by him only, but by the consent of the body of the whole realm, 

which is the Parliament. This determined resistance set the 

example to the rest of the kingdom, and the King, in the face 

of a threatened general rising, wisely abandoned his attempt. 

We cannot now speak of the frequent recurrence of great sick- 

nesses in London under various names. But the City now became 

involved in the general convulsion of society which attended 

the progress of the Reformation in England. First, came the 

burnings and hangings for heresy and treason, in which ultra- 

Protestants and Catholics suffered pretty equally during the 
rest of Henry’s reign. Then came the suppression of the Monastic 

Houses, which, as London was full of great establishments of 

this kiud, must have produced a great change in the social 
condition of the metropolis. ‘The subsequent phases of the 
movement need not be entered upon here, for they are 
strictly national events. ‘The Londoners were Protestants 
throughout, going, indeed, much further in their tendencies 
than the moderate Anglicanism of the Tudor Princes. They 
were, however, loyal to excess in their feclings towards the 

Tudor family, and rallied round Queen Mary with general 

consent, when the ambition of Northumberland and _ the 

forebodings of some of the more ardent Protestant leaders led 

to the attempt to supersede her by the pretensions of Lady Jane 

Grey. Nor did they show any active favour towards Sir Thomas 

Wyat when he entered London, although the Spanish match had 
converted them into rather passive Royalists. Elizabeth’s acces- 

sion, however, reconciled to a great degree their loyalty with 

their Protestantism, though her Catholic leanings in the religious 
services frequently provoked their ill-feeling and distrust. But 
Elizabeth, like her father Harry, knew how to be popular, and if, 

like him, she could give a sharp rebuke, she knew perfectly well 
the value and power of royal affability. Before leaving this 
period, however, we must allude to the measures taken by Edward 
VI.’s councillors for the relief of the destitute inhabitants of the 
metropolis. The monastic charity, however, irregular and 
injurious, and latterly at least insufficient, had now ceased 
altogether, and to supply the want thus aggravated, Sir George 
Barnes, the Lord Mayor, certain aldermen, and twenty-four com- 
missioners were ordered to divide the destitute into three classes ; 
first, the young and the fatherless, for whose relief and education 
Christ’s Hospital was founded, ‘“‘ out of the revenues and within 
the precincts of the dissolved Convent of Grey Friars ; secondly, 
the lame, the aged, the helpless, and the sick, for whose reception 
were appropriated the Hospitals of St. Thomas in Southwark, and 
St. Bartholomew near Smithfield; and thirdly, the idle, the dis- 
solute, and the unthrifty, for whose correction a portion of the old 
Palace of Bridewell was set apart, the rest being assigned to poor 
youths who had been virtuously brought up, and who were to be 
instructed in some useful trade. The Mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens of London were made perpetual governors of these new 
corporations of Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas. ‘This was the 
first great social development of Protestantism in London, and one 
of the wisest and noblest. 
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THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN AND THE DIOCESE OF 
NATAL. 
[To THe Eprror oF THe “ Specraror.”] 

Sir,—The statement made by the Bishop of Capetown at the 
meeting of the English Church Union, on the 13th iust., that 
« about two-thirds of the clergy had desired that Mr. Butler should 
go out as Bishop, and about three hundred out of four hundred of 
the leading laity joined in the wish,” cannot be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. Of the clergy in the diocese little more need be 
sid than that they are not free, receiving, as most of them do, a 
great portion of their pay from the Gospel Propagation Society, 
that imperium in imperio within the Church of England which 
has already dismissed from its service the Kev. Mr. Tiénnesen, 
one of its best missionaries, on the alleged plea of his having left 
his station. What Mr. Tonnesen actually did was to obey the order 
of his lawful Bishop to come to his assistance at the Cathedral 
Church, Pieter-Maritzburg. Let it, however, be borne in mind 
that even after excluding Mr. Ténnesen and another clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Green, at his public meeting in October 1866, for 
the election of Mr, Butler, only succeeding in obtaining a majority 
by his own casting vote, there being then seven clergymen for and 
seven against the election. And further inquiry will show that 
a new Bishop is now still less desired by the clergy. 

As to the laity, if the statement be taken as implying the accu- 
rate proportion in which the lealing adherents of the Bishop of 
Natal are to be found, compared with those who desire a new 
Bishop, it would be the reverse of the fact. If, on the contrary, 
it means that 300 signatures throughout the colony in favour of a 
new Bishop have been obtained, while on the same list 100 persons 
have been permitted to express their dissent, this may be a 
correct account of a list which it is known has been going the 
round of the colony in the most secret fashion ; but while the 
statement may perhaps be justified, to those who do not know who 
the leading laity of the colony are, by the production of such a 
list, your readers will judge whether it is not (unintentionally, 
of course) very likely to mislead the public here. 

The vast body of the laity in all classes warmly support the 
Bishop of Natal, and would resent the intrusion of a new Bishop 
as they recently did the intrusion of Bishop Twells. 

At the meeting above alluded to, even in the city of Pieter- 
Maritzburg, only 31 laymen could be mustered as favourable to the 
election of Mr. Butler, while immediately afterwards a vestry 
meeting was held in the Cathedral crowded by some 250 persons to 
protest against the Rey. Mr. Green’s proceedings. 

Bishop Twells may be fairly asked to give his impressions as to 
the opinion of the leading laity in Natal. The receptions he met 
with both at Pieter-Maritzburg and Durban were eminently calcu- 
lated to make him understand that but the smallest portion of the 
laity were desirous of having a new Bishop thrust upon them. 
From Durban, the largest town in the colony, he received addresses 
signed by the clergymen and leading members of the Church of 
England, mostly heads of families, expressive of their determina- 
tion not to accept any Bishop appointed otherwise than by the 
Queen’s authority. His words to the deputation were, that the 
address then presented to him ‘‘ should have a proper interpre- 
tation in England—the number of names attached to it, their 
respectability, and the fact that the number might, if time had 
permitted, have been very much increased, should not be lost sight 
of.” It is to be feared, however, that these things have been lost 
sight of. 

From Pieter-Maritzburg, I have now in my possession an 
authenticated copy of the memorial to the Bishop of Oxford, 
signed by 239, very many coming under the term, ‘leading 
laity,” complaining of the slanderous assertion given out by him 
in Convocation that ‘ almost all those who went to hear the 
Bishop of Natal were professed infidels.” I have also a copy of 
tie letter addressed in May last to the Rev. Mr. Butler, and 
signed by two clergymen at Pieter-Maritzburg, the two Colonial 
Secretaries, Mr. Henderson, J.P. (recently one of the S. P. G. 
Committee in Natal), and some 450 respectable persons from all 
parts of the colony, including Government officials, resident 
magistrates, members of the medical and legal professions, mer- 
chants, and others, who would come distinctly under the term 
“leading laity;” in which letter Mr. Butler is emphatically 
informed “ that the true feeling of the great majority of the laity 
of the Church of England in Natal is decidedly adverse to the 
election, consecration, or appointment of a second Bishop of Natal 
purporting to be a Bishop in the Church of England.” 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the public in England will not 
be misled, nor give their subscriptions to the Bishop of Cape Town, 


| under the idea that a Bishop of the new South African Charch, 
for such he would be, is either wanted or desired by the laity in 
| Natal. Let them first ascertain, among other points and as one 
| test, the relative numbers of the congregation regularly attending 
the Bishop's services in the Cathedral Church, and of that attent- 
| ing the services recently held there by the Rev. James Green, who 
‘claims to be the Bishop of Cape ‘Town's Vicar-General.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., Wa. Henry DomvILte. 


| Nore.—The Rev. Mr. Green, in communicating to the 
| Natal newspapers an extract from a letter from the Rev. W. 
Butler, dated the 24th January, 1857 (expressing hesitation as to 
accepting the offer of an appointment as Bishop), suppressed some 
important passages, and amongst the rest the following :—* I 
incline to think that the clergy of the various parishes shoul 
distinctly ascertain the names of those who will fairly plelge 
themselves to cast in their lot with the orthodox Bishop. Sach 
people should be invited to make their alhesion sure by signing 
their names.” 

To show how Mr. Butler's suggestions were attendel to, I vive 
the following letter addressed to the Bishop of Natal, and could 
give more if space permitted :— 

“ Durban, Port Natal, April 22, 1867. 

“My Lorp,—Although I differ widely with your theological views 
yot I doom it bat right I should make you acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings that have taken place during my late visit to the Umecomanzi 
and Umzinto. 

“The Roy. — Barker has been canvassing for signatures on behalf 
of the proposed new Bishop, and though to give the document an impar- 
tial appearance there is a column left in favour of your Lordship, yet 
it had, when I saw it, but one signature against about forty on the other 
side. 

“T know that many of the so-called ‘ Alexandra’ district had refused 
to sign, that others were desirous of signing in favour of your Lordship, 
and that some of the signatures attached to the list ought not to havo 
been there at all. Indeed, I was informed by two most respectable 
inhabitants that children’s signatures were appended. 

“ Your Lordship knows the worthlessness of these documents, and tho 
false impression they convey to parties at a distance, as well as how easy 
it is to get names to any papers put forth by any one holding any posi- 
tion. When Mr. Barker produced his list, at the house where we met, 
he obtained but one signature from the niuve present. I asked if he had 
called on one of the most influential residents in the neighbourhood, who, 
it was known, would have signed in favour of your Lordship, and ho 
admitted he had not called upon him. I write your Lordship an the 
subject, wishing that whatever is done may be, at least, done openly and 
fairly. 

“T consider this touting of Mr. Barker's is indecorous, and I can say 
from my own personal knowledge, that the signatures so obtained do not 
represent the sentiments of the bulk of the population of that district, 
especially of the educated classes.—I am yours truly, 

(Signed) “BF, J. Dickinson, 
“One of the Churchwardens of St. Thomas Brera. 

“To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Natal.” 


Lincolu’s Inn, December 17, 1867. 





THE SEE OF NATAL. 

[To rue Eprror or tar “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—The readers of your powerful remarks on the injustice of 
the course recommended by the Committee of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod towards the Bishop of Natal, may like to know the strong 
grounds there are for believing that this course would be no less 
futile than unjust. 

It is commonly assumed that the Privy Council in the case of 
Dr. Colenso against Dr. Gray decided the letters patent creating 
the See of Natal to be as invalid for the purpose of conferring 
coercive jurisdiction on the Bishop, as they decided the letters 
patent of the Bishop of Cape ‘Town to be invalid for conferring 
coercive jurisdiction over him. But this point was not in issue 
before the Privy Couacil; and the Bishop of Natal has receutly 
called attention, in a very able argument published by him on the 
subject, to a fact which completely exempts the See of Natal from 
the reach of that decision, namely, the fact that in 1853, when 
the See of Natal was created, the colony of Natal was a true Crown 
colony, governed by a Lieutenant-Governor and Couacil appointed 
entirely by the Crown, and subject to the general rule of Crown 
Colonies, that the ordinances of the Sovereign in Council relating 
to them have the force of laws. 

It is true that the letters patent constituting a Legislative 
Council for Natal do not contain the express reservation of this 
right of the Sovereign usual in such patents. But the reason of 
| this omission is not hard to find; in 1847, when these letters 
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patent were issued, Natal was considered a mere appendage of thé 
Cape. 

In the scheme for forming the Legislative Council approved of 
by Lord Grey, the ordinances passed by it are proposed to be 
‘* subject to the approval or disallowance of the Cape Governor.” 
(Parl. Papers, 1848, p. 91.) And after the creation of this Coun- 
cil we find Lord Grey stating ‘‘that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal is bound to act upon the instructions and obey the orders 
which he receives from the Governor of the Cape,” through 
[whom] ‘‘and not direct” [he] ‘‘ corresponds with the Secretary 
of State.” (Parl. Papers, section 228.) 

Now, as the right of the Queen in Council to make ordinances 
for the Government of the Cape was expressly reserved in the 
letters patent creating the Legislative Council then subsisting there, 
it might well seem superfluous expressly to reserve this right in the 
letters patent creating at Natal a Legislative Council whose ordin- 
ances were intended to be subjected to revision by the authorities 
at the Cape. And for this reason, I conceive, the reservation was 
omitted. But that the omission did not give to the Legislative 
Council at Natal any independent authority such as would prevent 
the orders of the Queen in Council from having the effect of laws 
in the colony, without any assent on the part of the local Legis- 
lature, is sufficiently clear from the fact that, in the year 1856, 
the Crown, by its letters patent, abolished this local Legislature, 
and substituted a constitutional form of government in its place. 

It seems, therefore, unquestionable that in 1853, when the 
letters patent constituting the See of Natal were issued, the 
Crown possessed the same power of creating a coercive jurisdiction 
in the Bishop of Natal, as the Privy Council, in its judgment 
in “ Long versus the Bishop of Cape 'Town,” declares that it pos- 
sessed at the Cape, at the time when the original letters patent con- 
stituting that see were issued. And although this fact may not be 
sufficient to confer any coercive jurisdiction on Dr. Gray, as Metro- 
politan in Natal, because the intention of the letters patent which pro- 
fessed to create this character in him was not confined to the 
colony of Natal, this cannot prevent the letters patent constitut- 
ing the See of Natal, which are limited to a district where the 
Crown had at the time legislative authority, from taking effect as 
part of the laws of that colony. Whence it follows that Bishop 
Gray has no more right to consecrate a Bishop over the members 
of the Church of England within the See of Natal in opposition 
to the present Bishop, than Archbishop Longley would have to 
consecrate a bishop of the See of Oxford, in opposition to Dr. 
Wilberforce.—I am, Sir, &c., ce 





THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
[To tae Eprror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 

Sitr,—In writing to you on this movement, I am full of respect for 
the earnestness and good motives of its promoters. Only the con- 
sciousness, indeed, that any remarks I may make which are 
founded in truth are really working to their advantage allows me to 
again address you, and this especially after the admission of your 
correspondent ‘* A Member of the Church of England,” who, writ- 
ing in the interest of the movement, allows that it does not address 
itself to those who find life in orthodox dogmas. 

There seems to me one radical error in the whole movement 
which your correspondent repeats. It is the assumption that there 
can be agreement in essentials between those who believe and 
those who do not believe in orthodox dogmas and other statements 
of faith. 

The very programme of the movement itself, founded on this 
error, is inconsistent with itself, puts on a false gloss. ‘The 
preamble objects that ‘for ages past Christians have been taught 
that correct conceptions of divine things are necessary to accept- 
ance with God and to religious relations with each other, and in 
vain pursuit of orthodoxy have parted into rival churches, and 
lost the bond of common work and love,” and then proceeds to 
propose as bonds for the members of the Union the following 
statements :—‘* Whereas the Divine Will is summed up by Jesus 
Christ himself, in love to God and love to man; and the terms of 
pious union among men should be as broad as those of communion 
with God ; this society, desiring a spiritual fellowship coextensive 
with these terms, invites to common action all who deem men 
responsible,’—and so forth, a whole string, in short, of professions 





of faith—of creeds. 

In what way, then, do the Unionists differ from those who | 
maintain dogmas, orthodox or otherwise? How do they differ | 
from the Church of past ages? Not in the faith that “correct | 
conceptions of divine things are necessary to religious relations | 


. . . ca, 
faith that the conceptions hitherto proposed have been too minute 
and particular. There is no other difference whatever. The pro- 
gramme may attempt to spread itself all over with roses, but it 
cannot escape the thorns. It may seem to suppose that men can 
be joined together by common sentiments only, but it is subject 
like the rest of our work, to the laws of being, and can no more 
express these sentiments without uttering creeds, than a soul can 
appear before us without a body. 

Men can only approach, touch, reach each other by means of 
the intellect, by things of belief, by matters of faith, by creeds 
by dogmas, just as intellectual beliefs can only exist in union with 
the affections of the heart. Your correspondent and the Unionists 
bitterly deceive themselves if they suppose that while disbelieving 
the Creeds they are “in essentials at one with all the truly 
religious, whatever dogmas they may hold.” He who believes 
Christ to be God Incarnate has a feeling towards God to which 
none who do not so believe can approach, far from sharing in it, 
This is the truth in which the damnatory clauses in the creeds lie 
embedded. ‘These damnatory clauses are founded in essential 
truth, a truth written on the face of things. Heaven exists only 
for the true believer. We may frown at, groan over, denounce 
this state of things, but we cannot change it. In all other matters, 
indeed, we admit it unhesitatingly. In all other matters we value 
a man according to the richness and wisdom of his beliefs. Why 
except religion ? 

In saying this I do not pretend to define what the creeds are 
that admit to heaven. Each man must settle this for himself. I 
know various creeds that have opened various doors for me; and 
if God grant me strength will endeavour to lead my fellow-men to 
the same. Let no man, however, build a scheme or a life on the 
faith that feelings can exist without creeds, for they together form 
a one, they are soul and body. 

This scheme, that expresses its religious dogmas with a gloss 
upon them as if they were not dogmas, if it is to come into life 
and being at all, to be a maid of any work, should really turn its 
thoughts to some secular labour. On a Railway Board, among the 
promoters of hotels, schools, lodging-houses, or any such work, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Christians, Deists, all meet and labour in 
common. ‘To such work as this the scheme really points, because 
in such work the requisite creeds and dogmas may elicit universal 
credence. The present desire of the Unionists is to draw men 
together without bonds. If collected and held by such feeble 
bonds as they offer, those they draw together will be so hetero- 
geneous that, more like gunpowder than any stable substance, they 
will require but the spark of life among them to vanish amid noise 
and smoke. This, in all friendliness, is my prophecy. Let it be 
judged by the result.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. 

[Our correspondent appears to believe that various creeds, true 
and false, exercise various influences, salutary or otherwise, over 
the life of man here and hereafter alike. In this we heartily 
agree. It is the theory that damnation is an external and deferred 
punishment, inflicted in the next life for errors entertained in this, 
that alone warrants an attempt at united protest.—LEp. Spectator.] 





MR. BISSET AND MR. GODWIN. 
(To tne Epiror or THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged to you if you will permit me to 
answer an article on my Jistory of the Commonwealth of England, 
in the Spectator of December 7, 1867. 

It is true that Mr. Godwin uses in the preface to his third 
volume the words quoted by a writer in the Spectator of December 
7, 1867; but whether it is true or not, as stated by the same 
writer, that Mr. Godwin “ professedly based those chapters in his 
ITistory of the Commonwealth which cover the period occupied by 
my volumes on these very papers,” it is certainly not true that 
Mr. Godwin has made such use of the materials contained in these 
papers—the MS. Order Books of the Council of State—as to render 
it incorrect for me to say that I have written from new materials. I 
think it will be considered sufficient proof of this, first, that Mr. 
Godwin has repeated without contradiction Roger Coke’s assertion 
that the Long Parliament and their executive, the Council of State, 
‘* never pressed any in all their wars,” the disproof of which con- 
tained in many minutes would have struck even the most careless 
reader of the Order Books; secondly, that he has taken no notice of 
the projected invasion from the Continent by an army under the 
command of the Duke of Lorraine before the battle of Worcester, 
which is repeatedly mentioned in the MS. minutes of the Order 
Books of the Council of State; and thirdly, that Mr. Godwin has 
taken no notice whatever of the energetic proceedings of the 


with each other ” if they omit ‘* acceptance with God,” but in the , Council of State for several months before the battle of Worcester, 
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both against the invasion of the Scots and against the projected 
invasion from the Continent. 

No writer has any right to take credit for the use of new 
materials of great extent on the strength of a few isolated extracts, 
and without having thoroughly examined those new materials ; 
and I affirm that no writer of average intelligence would have 
read the Order Books of the Council of State without being 
forcibly impressed by the important facts I have mentioned. As 
Mr. Godwin was certainly a writer of more than average intelli- 
essary conclusion is, that he had not read the Order 


ence, the nec 
3 A. BIsser. 


Books of the Council of State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
[We willingly insert Mr. Bisset’s letter, which, however, appears 
to us to leave the matter exactly as we put it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BOOKS. 

aigenatliesacss 
LIFE OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS.* 
Sm Purp Francrs came into contact, friendly or hostile, with 
many great men, and took a part in great events, A proof, stronger 
at least than can be advanced on behalf of any other claimant, con- 
nects his name with that strange literary mystery, the authorship of 
the Letters of Junius. ‘These are his best claims to remembrance. 
Claims, indeed, of a far higher kind he might have had. He 
missed them, not because his powers were deficient, but because 
they were distorted by great and almost inconsistent obliquities of 
temper and judgment. His temper, fierce and malignant to a 
degree never exceeded, did not permit him to rise out of the region 
of personal animosities. On the other hand, his judgment seems 
to have been incapable of descending to the practical aspects of 
the questions with which it had to deal. But his life, though in 
one sense it was a failure, well deserves to have a permanent 
memorial. ‘This is furnished by the two volumes before us, which 
are so complete and so carefully executed that they will take rank 
at once as a standard work. 

The portion of the life actually finished by Mr. Parkes does not 
extend beyond the middle of the first volume, but he may be 
regarded as having been, in a sense, the author of the whole, 
which would probably never have been written but for his 
enthusiasm in collecting the materials. It would be ungracious to 
criticize the fragment which he has left, but we can hardly regret 
that the task of completing the work has fallen into hands so able 
as those of Mr. Merivale. 

Francis was born at Dublin in 1740. is father was a clergy- 
man, a scholar of some repute, whose translation of Horace is not 
yet altogether obsolete ; a cultivated and not unkindly man, but 
worldly, self-seeeking, and wholly unspiritual ; personally pure in 
life, but not disdaining company which even then it must have 
been reckoned unseemly for a clergyman to frequent. In his 
thirteenth year young Francis was entered at St. Paul’s School. 
Within a year he reached the highest form, where we find his 
name standing next to that of Henry Sampson Woodfall, his 
senior both in age and school standing by nearly two years. At 
the age of sixteen he was Captain of the School. Ile had 
acquired considerable scholarship and, we are surprised to hear, 
a ‘‘ singularly fine, legible, and facile handwriting,” an accomplish- 
ment which the school probably now disdains to impart. He 
did not seek or could not obtain an exhibition to one of 
the Universities, a remarkable fact, considering his early pro- 
ficiency, and passed at once to a clerkship in the office of the 
Secretary of State. His first important employment was the post 
of private secretary to the Earl of Kinnoul, who was sent in 1760 
on an embassy to Portugal. He appears to have composed as 
well as written the despatches of his chief. Besides these, he 
sent home a number of private letters, which have been fortunately 
preserved, and which display a vigour of style surprising in a 
youth who had barely completed his twentieth year. Junius 
himself, and it is impossible to speak of Francis without thinking 
of Junius, hardly surpassed the energetic vituperation of the 
following :— 

“The King is a beggar; his troops beggars; tho nobility utter 
beggars; but no term is poor enough to oxpress the utter beggary of 
the Plebs. Let it suffice to say that half a moidore would purchase 
every crime which even a Portuguese could commit.” 

And again,— 

“The character which I gave you of this natiou, in my last, was per- 

haps too harsh; to speak more favourably of them, I ought to say that 


their abject slavery, ignorance, and beggary are their misfortunes ; that 
pride, sloth, perverse obstinacy, ingratitude, cowardice, and revenge 





* Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B. With Correspondence and Journals, Com- 
menced by the late Joseph Parkes, Esq. Completed and edited by Herman 
Merivale, M.A. 2 yols. London: Longmans, 1867. 





aro the foibles of the Portuguese. As to more abominable vices, such 
as treachery, murder, assassination, &c., they are only unlucky in 
having a hundred times the natural propensity to them that any other 
can boast of.” 

From Portugal Francis returned to his clerkship, which he held 
for the next eleven years. How he occupied himself during this 
period is the great question of his life. ‘That he was a laborious 
official, that he was a diligent and careful student, we know. 
So much the records of the War Ojlice and his own MSS. testify. 
Mr. Parkes believed him also to have been from 1763 to 1772 an 
incessant contributor to the Press, discovering his hand under the 
disguise of more than twenty signatures, of which ‘‘ Junius” is the 
most famous. On the other hand, a writer in the current number 
of Fraser's Magazine thinks that ‘‘ there is nothing that can be 
called proof of his having written for the newspapers at all prior 
to his departure for India,” and declares, in particular, that ‘ there 
is an utter disagreement and disparity between Junius and Francis, 
in character, position, age, habits, modes of thought, opinions, 
interests, connections, tone, taste, language, genius, and capacity.” 
It is impossible to discuss the question within our present limits. 
Some points the writer in Fraser has clearly over-stated. 
It may have been impossible for any man, occupied as 
Francis was, to have written all that Mr. Parkes attributes to 
him; but it is idle to speak of the man who occupied his 
leisure with making laborious analyses of Bacon and Locke 
and translating Dion Cassius and Tacitus as a_ roysterer, 
spending on vulgar pleasures all the time that he could spare 
from his office. Nor is due weight given to the evidence 
of Francis’ habitual disloyalty to his friends which is fur- 
nished by the Autobiography. On other points the writer 
in J’rasev argues very powerfully. Our own belief in the 
claims of Francis to the authorship of Juxius has been very much 
shaken by what he advances. We can only give one instance. 
Every one must have been struck by the argument which Lord 
Macaulay draws from the evident acquaintance of Junius with 
the Luttrell family. But see how quietly it is disposed of. 
‘** Lord Macaulay asserts that Francis ‘was born and passed the 
first ten years of this life within a walk of Luttrellstown.’ He was 
born in Dublin, and quitted Ireland for ever in his fifth or sixth 
year.” An argument is not, of course, materially weakened by 
the destruction of any part which is not a link; but yet there are 
few who will not be impressed by this total disappearance of a 
very striking coincidence. 

In March, 1772, Francis resigned his clerkship in the War 
Office, from which his intimate friend, D’Oyly, had retired two 
months before. The affair is involved in the mystery which sur- 
rounds so much of Francis’s life. There is nothing to show that 
Lord Barrington, the chief of the office, behaved otherwise than 
with civility. ‘My Lord Barrington,” says Francis, in a private 
letter of the time, ‘‘ was so good as to make me the offer [of 
D’Oyly’s place] with many obliging and friendly expressions.” 
Yet there are reasons for thinking that an animosity, which it 
took many years to abate, was aroused by the occurrence. 
‘* Next to the Duke of Grafton, I verily believe that the blackest 
heart in the kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington.” ‘This is the 
comment which Nemesis, which seems to have been one of the 
aliases of Junius, passes on the affair. 

In the July following his resignation Francis left England on a 
Continental tour, which was prolonged till the end of the next 
year. ‘The question of his pecuniary means is even more perplex- 
ing than the similar difficulty which has puzzled the biographers 
of Burke. His father subsisted on a pension which was helped 
out by occasional presents from his son. le had married a 
portionless wife. His official income had never reached 4002. 
Yet we find him able to leave his family (he had five children) 
comfortably settled in England, while he was himself enjoying the 
expensive luxury of the grand tour. He grumbles, it is true, 
about money. He complains, for instance, that at Spa, ‘* what 
an Englishman would call a good lodging at Bath is not to be had 
under a guinea aday.” Yet he seems always to have had at his 
command as much as he wanted to spend. On his return to 
England he found that his old patron, Calcraft, was dead, leaving 
him 1,000/., and a far more valuable legacy, the nomination to the 
borough of Wareham. The form of this latter bequest is curious 
enough. ‘Jn the event of a vacancy at Wareham, I desire Mr. 
William (the executor) to go down and choose Mr. Francis.” As 
it happened, Wareham had to be otherwise represented. In 
June, 1773, occurred the strangest of the many strange incidents 
in Francis’s career. ‘The ex-clerk was appointed to be a member 
of the new Council of India, with a salary of 10,0001. a year. 

Journals and letters tell in copious detail the story of the seven 
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years (1774-81) which Francis spent in India, and furnish a nar- 
rative of the highest interest. At no time does the man appear at 
once to so much and tosolittleadvantage. He kept unimpaired the 
energy and industry which had distinguished him in Europe, and 
that unassisted by the relaxation and change without which Indian 
officials cannot now exist. ‘Though keenly anxious to make money, 
he was superior to corruption. Above all, he heartily desired to do 
his best for India. At the same time, his views of policy were 
broad and statesmanlike. He saw the necessity of many changes, 
—of some which were soon to be effected, of others which we are 
even now hardly prepared to accept. He was probably express- 
ing the opinion of many of his contemporaries when he denounced 
the evil results of the mercantile character still retained by the 
Company. But he was certainly in advance of his age when he 
declared that India must be governed in the name of the King, and 
that it was idle to attempt to govern it without native aid. But 
it is evident that he was from the very first in a thoroughly false 
position, and that his difficulties were aggravated by the incurable 
defects of his temper. He was sent out not to advise, or 
even to check the Governor-General, but to thwart him. A 
thoroughly unselfish man, of unfailing tact and good-humour, 
might have contrived at once to satisfy his employers and to serve 
India. These were not among the good qualitics of Francis. 
With him prepossessions of opinion at once degenerated into per- 
sonal animosities. The Council Chamber at Calcutta became the 
scene of a party warfare fierce beyond all precedent, in which was 
concentrated all the bitterness that is diffused throughout a great 
assembly, which was unsoftened by the humaner influences of Eng- 
lish life, and was wholly unchecked by a public opinion without. 
And Francis was supported by colleagues whom he soon learnt to 
despise or distrust, and had to contend with a man as determined 
as himself, who had the vast advantage of being in possession of 
the executive power. During the first period of his term of office, 
when he could command a majority in the Council, Francis could 
probably do little more than bring about a dead-lock. When he 
had lost this advantage he could only record his unvarying oppo- 
sition to every measure proposed in a series of bitterly written 
minutes. The enemies of Francis were amply avenged by the pain 
of this impotent wrath. In 1780 a fierce quarrel took place in the 
matter of certain promises of support which Hastings conceived 
Francis to have made and not to have kept. The Governor's 
expressions were taken as a personal affront, and the famous duel 
took place. A few months afterwards Francis left India. 
Meanwhile, we have been catching glimpses of a private life that 
was not too decorous. India, then as now, exaggerated the dis- 
sipations and vices of English society. The gaming-table was 
Francis’s favourite relaxation. From Barwell, his constant 
antagonist at the council-table, he won 20,0001. at whist. The 
magnitude of the transaction seems to have scandalized even the 
contemporaries of Fox. ‘‘ For God’s sake,” writes a friend to 
him, ‘since you have incurred the censures of the world, keep 
the money to console you in your affliction!” A still less credit- 
able episode in his career was his intrigue with Madame Grand. 
The reader will find the narrative of the affair curious, if not 
edifying. The most remarkable feature in it is that Francis was 
accompanied to the rendezvous by some high Calcutta officials, 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, among them. ‘These 
gentlemen waited outside the compound, and ultimately res- 
cued their friend from the hands of the husband's servants. 
Madame Grand afterwards became the wife of Talleyrand. 
Francis was little more than forty when he left India, but his 
career as a statesman was practically closed. His money—he had 
saved 3,000/. a year—enabled him to obtain a seat in Parliament. 
He was not altogether unsuccessful, for he satisfied such a judge 
as Windham, but it was only on rare occasions that he could 
command the attention of the House. And the thing which most 
of all he must have coveted he could not obtain. It was decided 
more than once by large majorities that he should not be included 
among the managers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
Once indeed it seemed possible, at least to himself, that he might 
reach the highest object of his ambition. In 1806 the Whigs were 
in power, and the Governor-Generalship of India was vacant. 
Fox incurred the lasting enmity of Francis by refusing, most 
judiciously, as every one will think, to appoint him to the post. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment and the domestic troubles 
which overtook him, Francis’s later years were not unhappy. His 
cultivated taste gave him great opportunities of enjoyment, and 
he appears to have attained a decided success in society. He died 
in 1818, Mr. Merivale does not, perhaps, say too much when he 
thus writes, “ England may have had ‘ many a worthier son than 


‘he ;’ but few who have rendered more durable service, and never 
one who loved her better.” 

In conclusion, we can heartily recommend these volumes, They 
are a treasury of interesting and valuable information, and give ug 
a picture that has been most skilfully and judiciously put together 
not only of the man, but of his times. . 





LORD ULSWATER.* 

ARISTOCRATIC crime is a telling subject for the novelist, and the 
Author of Lady Flavia, Lord Lynn's Wife, and Lord Ulswatey 
wields the aristocratic element in guilt with a master hand. The 
scene of this thrilling story opens in the House of Lords itself, 
Lord Ulswater, who is, of course, ‘‘ of a goodly presence, tall and 
fair, and frank of eye and brow,” has ‘‘a flash of triumph on his 
brow and a pleasant light in his dark-blue eyes,” for he has just 
made a very successful speech, ‘ pungent, sparkling, sensible, 
modest ;” and old Lord Tintagel has nodded approval, and the 
oldest bishops of his party have prophesied for him fame and 
leadership. But at this very moment, ‘‘a great gulf of ruin yawns 
suddenly” before him, for a queer, squarely-folded ship-letter, 
from Western Australia, sealed with red wax, directed in a 
‘singularly bold ” woman’s hand, is at this moment presented to 
him by an usher of the House of Lords, and though he thrusts it 
into his pocket “ with a quiet smile,” ‘ the bloom of his triumph 
is suddenly brushed away.” Lord Ulswater retires to the library 
of the House to read his letter. We know almost by intuition 
what he will go through there. We know that he will hold the 
letter a minute or two in his hand before breaking the seal, and that 
he will ‘‘set his teeth firmly ” before he tears it open, a programme 
which it is a great satisfaction to us to find duly carried out, in spite 
of the presence of an attendant or two, and an old lord in & brown 
wig who is studying Poor Law facts in Hansard. But something 
is added to the expected programme which is quite a fresh and 
pleasant variety, and is a convincing proof of the superiority of 
aristocratic to common crime. We were sure Lord Ulswater’s lips 
would grow white as he read the letter ; a commoner’s lips would 
probably have done as much. But no previous novelist had pre- 
pared us for the change that would take place in Lord Ulswater’s 
eyes, a change which we suspect to be impossible except to aristo- 
cratic eyes. ‘There was no frown on his fair forehead, no flash 
in his dark-blue eyes. But he could not prevent his lips froin 
gradually growing white, or the eyes themselves from darkening 
in hue till they seemed nearly black, as in excitement they were 
apt to do.” And when Lord Ulswater gets angry with his dis- 
reputable solicitor in the next chapter, we have this distinguished 
property dilated upon,—while Lord Ulswater’s aristocratic iris 
itself is contracting,—more at large. ‘* Lord Ulswater’s anger, 
rarely invoked, manifested itself in an unusual fashion ; there was 
no frown and no flash; but the blue eyes contracted, darkening 
well nigh to blackness; and the fair face became cold and 
colourless and stern, like the marble mask of a. statue. 
‘Those who had seen that change come over the lineaments 
of John Carnac in boyhood or in manhood, had seldom felt 
comfortable in confronting those signs of the calm deep wrath 
that scorned to show itself by the tokens of vulgar rage.” We 
should think not, indeed ; but the Author of Lady Flavia and those 
other studies of aristocratic passion should not even have seemed 
to favour the hypothesis, that “calm deep wrath,” however 
much it “ might scorn to show itself by the tokens of vulgar rage,” 
would for a moment have been sufficient, without aristocratic blood, 
to endow Lord Ulswater with this power of turning his blue eyes 
black, by contracting the iris. Ordinary middle-class eyes when 
contracted by calm deep wrath don’t alter their colour at 
all. The present writer, feeling a sudden access of calm deep 
wrath while engaged in the task of reviewing Lord Ulswater, 
—a calm deep wrath which scorned to show itself by the 
tokens of vulgar rage,—glanced indignantly at a looking- 
glass, but could not detect the slightest alteration of shade in 
the colour of the stern middle-class pair of eyes there reflected. 
In fact, we fear that we detected a slight flash, though there was 
certainly no frown on the fair middle-class forehead there imaged. 
It is quite clear that this mode of expressing calm deep wrath is 
strictly limited to the aristocracy, and probably only to a small 
number of the aristocracy, for we have never been so fortunate as 
to see even a peer look as Lord Ulswater looked at the 112th 

ge of the third volume, when his eyes must certainly 
have been at their darkest, for “he had a lowering look, 
like that of a thunderstorm rolling up heavily before the hot, 


* Lord Ulseater, A Novel. By the Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife,” “ Lady 








Flavia.” 3 yols. London: Bentley. 
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gouth wind, and it was hard to calculate on whose head the stroke 

might descend, flashing, fulminant.” It would have been, we may 
tJ 


say, quite impossible to calculate “‘ on whose head the stroke might 


grasp tightened, till it seemed as if ribs and breastbone must be crushed 
together. He looked up. He looked up, and then, for the first time, 
fear came upon him. He was a bold man, this Bendigo Bill, and had 
fought and murdered when his blood was up. Very ugly customers, to 


descend, flashing, fulminant,” had not the author of Lord Ulswater | use his own phrase, had he gained the mastery over; and very grim 


kindly condescended to give us a great many very intelligible 
pints befure the 112th page of the third volume on whose head the 
stroke was about to descend, “ flashing, fulminant,”—so that it was 


not quite so hard for 


was to understand, how the noble lord himself looked when he 


a reader of ordinary brains to calculate, as it | 


resembled ‘¢ a thunderstorm rolling up heavily before a hot, south Even 


visages, black and white, had glared and grinned close to his in the 
grapple for life or death. But he had never thus been pinned, suffocated, 


| compressed as by some irresistible force, and yet looked up into a face 


such as was smiling down upon him, now. No pity, no anger in those 
bright eyes of his antagonist; no frown on that broad white brow; and 
the firm, clean-cut lips were as fixed as if they had been of marble. 
then, when his own hot face was livid and purple, and his mouth 
gaped for the air that his labouring lungs could not supply, even then, 


wind.” For at this time Lord Ulswater was not himself rolling | Bendigo Bill could take speedy, terrible note, to wonder that Lord 


heavily at all. 
slowly with downcast eyes, compressed lips, and hat pulled over 


his brows.” Nor must any one suppose that the “flashing and 
fulminant” stroke in question has anything to do with Lord 
Ulswater’s unique blue eyes, which never flashed, but only darkened 
in wrath. That which did ultimately descend in the manner 
aforesaid was a stroke not of the eyes, which became, no doubt, 
absolutely black at the great crisis of the story,—(though both the 
night and the place wherein that crisis occurred were so dark that 
no one could have had the opportunity of observing),—but a stroke 
of a decidedly vulgarer sort, from a two-edged butcherly weapon 
of some sort, which descended from Lord Ulswater’s noble hands 
on a woman’s breast. 

But we have as yet given a very feeble idea indeed of the 
splendid picturesqueness of this fair-browed but tempestuous- 
hearted nobleman’s manner of dealing with crime. The author 
has very happily imagined a poor creature, half burglar and half 
prizefighter, called Bendigo Bill, whom Lord Ulswater knocks 
down with one magnificent sweep of his noble fist somewhere at 
the East End of London, and who for a time thirsts for revenge. 
When, however, he comes to take his revenge, Lord Ulswater's 
genius shows itself in such unsurpassed brilliancy that Bendigo 
Bill becomes his abject bond-slave, and thenceforth we have the 
most artistic delineation of the contrast between the aristocratic 
and the vulgar criminal, We cannot wholly pass over the splendid 
scene in which Bendigo Vill acknowledges his true lord. Lord 
Ulswater is at the time riding a splendid creature, ‘‘ bay, with 
black points,” and Bendigo Bill is skulking behind hedges, 
keeping up with him, and watching his opportunity. Then the 
bay with black points gives a swerve and a plunge, flings up his 
heels, tears at the curb, plunges again and again, more and more 
furiously, rears arrow-straight, fights, and foams, ‘ reckless as the 
wild horse that seeks to dislodge its captor from the saddle.” This 
not unseating Lord Ulswater, the bay with black points twists and 
wreathes his muscular body like a fish, rears, lashes out savagely, 
buckjumps, and throws himself ‘into attitudes seldom to be seen 
but in the rough-rider’s department of the riding school.” Bendigo 
Bill is touched with admiration. ‘The devil throttle him,” he 
observes, ‘‘ I wish he’d break his neck, but he won't. I’ve seen 
fellows ride out in Australia, and I thought I knew what it was, 
but I never did see such a man as this in my life.” And, 
indeed, as the author classically observes, “‘ Lord Ulswater backed 
the brute as Alexander backed Bucephalus.” At last the bay 
with black points rears up three time ssuccessively ,each time more 
perilously, and the last time so as to fall back with dreadful 
violence on the road. But ‘‘ active, cool, and watchful,” Lord 
Ulswater had sprung to the ground when the horse reared for the 
last time, and he stoops to pick up the rein when the horse has 
stunned itself. He pats the horse, and says, * ‘ Poor fellow! you 
have got the worst of it,’ in his slow, scornful way,” and drawing 
the bridle over his arm is going to lead it home when Bendigo 
Bill, with a powerful life-preserver, seizes his opportunity, and gives 
two blows such as, we are told, with an easy display of ethnolo- 
gical lore that at such a juncture is quite overpowering, ‘‘ no 
Aryan head could have sustained without fracture of the brain- 
pan.” Fortunately, however, for Lord Ulswater, the Aryan head 
is saved by a slight accidental movement, and the first blow falls 
instead upon the Aryan shoulder, and the second upon the Aryan 
arm lifted to ward it off. Then Bendigo Bill closes in, thinking 
to bring the Aryan body to the ground. But as our author elo- 
quently observes, ‘‘it was a fatal mistake.” At this juncture we 
begin to feel the true grandeur of aristocratic physique. No one 
can read the following passage without a thrill :— 

“Enthusiastic critics in Australia had declared that Bendigo Bill's 
hug was as the hug of a bear. Perhaps it was so; but to what could 
be likened the slow, pliant, resistless pressure of those arms that were 
now thrown around the robber'’s sturdy frame? Surely, to nothing so 
much as the gradual tightening and closing of the striped folds of some 
huge serpent, python or boa, enfolding its prey. Bendigo Bill struggled 


hard : rage, and shame, and fear, all lent him force; but his breath was 
Soing fast, his arms were pinioned to his sides, and still that terrible 





On the contrary, he was quiet, sober, and “ strode Ulswater’s breath came as regularly as ever, that the colour in his cheek 
| was scarcely deepened, and that he seemod able to crush his enemy, 
| body and bones, upon his own breast, as if that breast had been an iron 


anvil. The powerful arms tightened their hold.” 


We confess that when we find that the exigency was so trivial 
that Lord Ulswater’s blue eyes did not even darken and contract 
with “calm deep wrath” under its pressure, but continued to 
smile down on Bendigo Bill, we went into captivity ourselves almost 
as completely as Bendigo Bill) When aman can hug an Australian 
prize-fighter like ‘*a huge serpent, python or boa, enfolding its 
prey,” and yet smile on, without heightened colour, crushing his 
enemy on his own breast, ‘as if that breast had been an iron anvil,” 
what grander vision of physical sublimity can it enter into the heart 
of man to conceive? Even ‘John, Baron Ulswater,” as our 
author, with true oratorical instinct, delights to call him, can never 
exceed that smiling python feat. Indeed, we doubt if he ever 
quite reaches the full height of this splendid man-and-horse- 
taming achievement again. 

The only important deductions to be made from this splendour of 
aristocratic genius for crime are two-fold, —a little stupidity inchoos- 
ing the means, and a little fool-hardiness in multiplying hazards. 
Considering that John Carnac, Baron Ulswater, is suppose] to have 
the most wonderful of brains, there is a thick-headedness about his 
choice of means for removing his nephew, the heir to the title, from 
his path, which the reader will in vain struggle to ignore. To let 
down so grand a murderer into a more than ordinarily blundering 
criminal is a terrible pain to the imagination, and the present re- 
viewer struggled hard to the very last page to believe that some light 
would be shed on the story accounting for the remarkable fact that 
John, Baron Ulswater, when he only needed to murder one baby and 
to have at most two accomplices, murdered, or thought he murdered, 
two babies, let a third accomplice into the plot, and multiplied by 
a hundredfold the chances of detection. The heir apparent, a 
child of five years old, was ill, supposed to be but slightly iil, 
when his uncle, John Carnac, decided that he should die. He 
had to take a rascally doctor and a nurse into his secret. This 
rascally doctor and the nurse were quite willing to connive, aud 
did so. ‘To all appearances, the natural thing to do was to give 
the child wrong medicines so that it should not recover, and then 
have its death certified, and have it buried in the ordinary way. 
But instead of this, the doctor is commissioned to get another 
child’s body of about the same age from the parish workhouse, 
which child the parisk doctor has to kill before he can get its 
body. ‘Then he brings it to substitute for the little Guy Carnac’s 
body, only in order that the nurse may fling little Gay Carnac’s 
body into the sea. By this happy conception two children have 
to be killed instead of one, a pauper has to be bribed to give the 
pauper child’s body out of the pauper dead-house; the risk has 
to be run that the child's relatives may come to see its corpse, 
and find a wrong corpse; and, lastly, the task of throwing the 
little Guy Caraac into the sea would have had, if the nurse 
had kept her bargain, to have been successfully achieved with- 
oat detection also. Nor is any reason at any time given for 
this very roundabout mode of murder. ‘The author's motive 
appears to be to keep the true Lord Ulswater alive while the false 
Lord Ulswater supposes him to be dead. But what, John, Lord 
Ulswater’s own motive for this marvellous piece of complex mur- 
der is, no one ever discovers. Indeed, why, on this principle, a 
boy at every other parish workhouse in the kingdom was not 
murdered in order to substitute successively one murdered boy’s 
body for the next’s, throughout the whole net-work of murder, is 
not at all clear. If it was necessary to have a false body vice Guy 
Carnac’s, supposed to be cast into the waves, why was it not 
necessary to have a false body vice Paul West’s, supposed to be in 
the deadhouse; and so on ad infinitum? ‘There is a waste and 
superfluity of intended and, as Lord Ulswater supposed, executed 
murder about this initial crime, which is really not creditable 
to John, Baron Ulswater’s intelligence. How it was that it was 
never discovered by the broken-hearted father and great-aunt 
that the child’s corpse was not Guy Carnac’s, but a stranger's, 
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is not only never explained, but no explanation is attempted. 
And yet a broken-hearted father and great-aunt were in the 
house, and the latter had been nursing the child to the last 
moment! 

Besides this rather unaristocratic awkwardness in dangerously 
multiplying crime, John, Lord Ulswater, is guilty of something like 
foolish ostentation in threatening it. Besides intending to murder 
the boy, actually murdering the rascally surgeon by the instrumen- 
tality of Bendigo Bill, and murdering the nurse by his own hand, he 
twice threatens to pitch people into the sea out of the window of his 
residence at St. Pagan’s Abbey, and once actually holds an Old 
Bailey solicitor out of the said window over the waves. We call 
this, ostentatious crime, not showing quite that parsimony in 
guilt which we should expect from so calm a hero. 

To speak seriously for a moment of this astounding trash. We 
should scarcely have taken the trouble even to show its trashiness 
but that the author has clearly some capacity and shrewdness, 
and devotes it deliberately to manufacturing circulating-library 
rubbish. ‘The description of the jealous Welshman (William 
Morgan), though it does not take up many pages, is a sketch 
which deserved to have belonged to a much less contemptible 
story, and there are bits of the low life which are effectively 
done. Then there are observations here and there which 
show a certain thoughtfulness in the study of human nature, as, 
for instance, this, that ‘‘ it seems sometimes as if women regarded 
pain as a particular appanage of their own sex,” so that if a sel- 
fish man can only give them an excuse for thinking that they have 
been selfish instead of him, they will almost hug the suggestion, 
and immediately proceed to try and substitute themselves for him,in 
the endeavour to bear the painful consequences. Itis this occasional 
glimmer of real sense and mind in this ridiculous and monstrous 
story, which makes it almost a duty to show it in its true light. 
We have no idea who the author may be, but he or she must 
know well what a mass of literary falseness, of acts of sub- 
serviency to vulgar and snobbish taste, and what a worship of the 
sham jewelry of life it contains; and yet in spite of this know- 
ledge, the book has been written. We wish rather than hope 
that the circulating libraries may feel as much disgust for it as 
we do. 





PROSPER DE BARANTE.* 

Nor long ago, in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Guizot gave to the French public the history of a friend’s life. 
That friend was M. Prosper de Barante, for more than forty 
years a man of mark in France, known as a politician, and 
esteemed as a writer. The author of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
has translated M. Guizot’s words, and the result of Mrs. Craig’s 
labours is a neat and readable little book. ‘There is much that is 
instructive, much, indeed, that is interesting, in the story of the 
life of Prosper de Barante. 

Born on the 10th of June, 1782, the subject of M. Guizot’s 
memoir lived under seven réyimes; the ancient Monarchy, the 
Revolution, the first Republic, the first Empire, the Restoration, 
the Monarchy of 1830, the second Republic, and the second 
Empire. During the two first of these he was a child and a boy. 
He was a young man during the third ; and during the fourth he 
was still a young man, though experienced in the service of the 
Government. At the time of the Restoration he was found and 
was maintained a conscientious and painstaking administrator, if 
not a prominent politician. He was a statesman during the first 
eleven years of the reign of Louis Philippe, and he was no longer 
discharging any active duty when Louis Philippe’s vogue was at 
an end, and there arose a new régime. With the Revolution of 
1848 Prosper de Barante had little sympathy, and his time of 
service was seen to be over. A stronger rule than Bourbon or 
Orleanist had dreamed of began in France in 1851, and other 
hands than those which had laboured for forty years were sum- 
moned to help the Emperor in raising that ‘ edifice” which still 
remains to be ‘* crowned.” 

M. Guizot’s account of his friend is entirely laudatory ; it is 
pleasant to be able to believe that the account, while being full of 
praise, is also full of truth. And M. de Barante’s letters will con- 
firm the reader in this belief. Those written in his youth and 
those in his old age alike give expression to manly and tender 
sentiment; and sometimes by calm reflection, sometimes by 
incisive remark, give evidence of mental qualities above the 
common. Of his father, who was high bailiff of Riom, he thus 
writes :— 

“ My father was only fifty-eight when we lost him, an age which 
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warranted us in hoping we should long enjoy his affection; and he had 
wholly contented himself throughout life in household love. I think it 
was the loss of my mother and brothers which broke his heart, and 
finally gave him his death-stroke. To him I owe everything. Al] that 
is of most worth in me comes from him. Every year we spent together 
every misfortune wo shared, drew us closer and closer. We became 
like two friends, two old friends, who had the same remembrances, the 
oe griefs. Upon all subjects wo understood one another with half a 
The last sentence expresses, very aptly, a mutual comprehension 
which many desire, but which few enjoy. 

The First Consul appointed the elder Barante Préfet of Geneve 
where both he and the subject of M. Guizot’s memoir had for a 
time the advantage of intimacy with the famous Necker, and the 
yet more famous Madame de Stael. But Prosper de Barante was 
obliged to leave the congenial society of Coppet to pursue his own 
way in the larger world. He was first engaged as a supernume- 
rary in the Home Department, then as an Auditor of the Council 
of State. Then he was employed in Poland in the details of 
administration. The Emperor had marked him out, and had 
found in him a faithful servant, but not an obsequious devotee, 
Prosper de Barante’s nomination to the sous-préfecture of Bressuire, 
in 1807, was certainly not a too valuable proof of favour. 

While at Bressuire—where he discharged the duties of his 
office to the general satisfaction—the sous-préfet laid the founda- 
tion of literary fame. He had previously competed for an 
academical prize, which had been offered for an essay on French 
literature in the eighteenth century and its effect upon society. 
He had not gained the prize, but in the quiet hours, of which there 
were too many at Bressuire, he revised and enlarged his essay. 
It was published under the title of Tableau Littéraire de la France 
au Dix-Huitiéme Sitcle ; and it met with a favourable reception. 
The Emperor read it, and thought well of it; and not the least 
important of its results was the appointment of Barante to the 
prefecture of La Vendée, in 1809. 

In Bressuire, Prosper de Barante became intimate with 
M. and Madame La Rochejacquelein, old and faithful Legi- 
timists, who were yet indisposed to quarrel with the honest 
functionaries of the Empire, and from these good people the 
sous-préfet gathered materials for another book. In his conversa- 
tion with them he displayed some insight into the character of 
Napoleon, and predicted a fate that surely came. He said to 
them one day :— 

“T believe, as you do, that the Emperor is destined to ruin himself; 
he is intoxicated by his victories, and his continual success. A day 
will come, when he will attempt the impossible—and fail. Then you 
will see the Bourbons back again. But they understand France so 
little, they will make so many blunders, that they will bring on a new 
revolution.” 

Upon this remark M. Guizot makes the following comment :— 

“To one whose judgment had long been so free and so clear, the fall 
of the Empire and the restoration of 1814 could have been nothing 
strange or unforeseen. M. de Barante accepted both at once as necessary 
events, and also as a promise of liberty and peace for France, now 
exhausted and compromised by absolute autocracy and constant war.” 

It is well to note—though M. Guizot fails to do it—that the 
ultimate fall of the Bourbons was prophesied as surely as the fall 
of Napoleon. When the exiled Emperor returned from Elba in 
the spring of 1815, M. de Barante was faithful to the old reigning 
House ; acting upon his conviction that the Emperor’s policy was 
a policy of national ruin. During the ‘* Hundred Days” he did 
nothing. He had resigned his préfecture. He was powerless to 
oppose the popular will, aud he was honest enough not to bend to 
it. When the allies replaced Louis XVIII. upon the throne, 
Prosper de Barante was again in favour. He was called to the 
Chamber of Peers; and in his conduct there he endeavoured to 
reconcile loyalty to the Bourbons with attempts to promote civil 
freedom and social progress. He considered, for awhile, that the 
country would be most prosperous under the Bourbon rule; but 
then that rule must be constitutional, and the monarch must bend 
to the just desires of a nation which was becoming, as Prosper de 
Barante thought, capable of self-government. Such, as far as we 
can gather, was the position of M. de Barante during the earlier 
years of the Restoration. But he found, as time went on, that the 
breach between the will of the Bourbons and the will of the people 
was getting wider, and hopelessly wider. ‘Constancy in mis- 
take is constant error,” and, in our opinion, M. de Barante 
showed both prudence and patriotism in accepting very frankly 
the consequences of the Revolution of July, and in giving in his 
adhesion, along with that of M. Guizot, the Duke de Broglie, and 
M. Molé, to the Monarchy of 1830. The views of these four pro- 
minent men differed in many points, but they all agreed that the 
time was come for a change, and a change from Charles X. to Louis 
Philippe was the best that then seemed possible. 
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The subject of M. Guizot’s memoir was appointed Ambassador 
at Turin in 1830. ‘That was atime in which the relations between 
the Courts of Turin and Vienna were very different from those to 
which this generation has been accustomed. Austrian influence 
was, for awhile, powerful with Charles Albert, who succeeded 
Charles Felix in 1832, and the King and people of Piedmont were 
opposed each to the other. The King had thrown in his lot with 
the Church party, and the Church party was hostile to France. 
But the King himself was not hostile to France. Years of con- 
straint and dissimulation had produced a mild contempt for every- 
body. He had little pleasure in action, and no pleasure in con- 
yictions. But he did his best to be prudent. It is thus that M. 
de Barante wrote of him soon after his accession :— 

“ Certain ideas of enlarging his dominions, of attaining to the King- 
dom of Italy, have occupied his imagination; though grown dimmer, 
they are not yet dissipated; they may become hopes which will lead 
him to rest on our friendship. He spent his youth in France; he is 
well known there, and he wishes to keep up his good name; all that is 
done amongst us arrests his attention, and is almost his principal interest. 
At the same time he regards with visible rancour the Revolution of 
July, which is in his eyes an affront and a danger to all Royal races. 
He lives in fear, not only of propagandism, but of all liberal ideas; our 
newspapers and our parliamentary orators alike irritate and displease 
him. Not to clash against us, to risk no quarrels with us, and yet to 
hide every demonstration of good understanding, which is not quite 
indispensable,—such is the combination, more by chance than calcula- 
tion, between his politics as a sovereign, and his personal impressions ; 
added to which ie his excessive self-love, his love of rule, and his fear 
of being less a King than other monarchs, or of Sardinia being treated 
as an inferior sort of power.” 

This extract must, in fairness, be followed by the remarks of M. 
Guizot. They are these :— 

“It is hardly possible to analyze with more acuteness or paint with 

more truth the complicated character and variable nature of this prince, 
vowed at first to an obstinate though sceptical conservatism ; and later in 
his reign, when chance seemed favourable to him, seized with a vast 
ambition, glorious in its contests, and even in its defeats, until he fled 
suddenly from his throne and from society, to hide—and at last ter- 
minate—in a distant cloister, a life full of weariness, mad outbursts, 
discouragements, and mistakes. For four years M. de Barante was a 
witness of this sad sight—this troubled spirit of a king, driven about by 
contradictory fancies, which those about him could not fail to detect ; 
and during those four years the Ambassador maintained, in the face of it 
all, the policy of his country, also very complicated, but candid and con- 
sistent, neither weakening it nor compromising it in anything, beyond 
the openly declared intentions of the French Government.” 
In 1835 M. de Barante was appointed Ambassador to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, where he had to contend with the Czar’s aversion 
to Louis Philippe. Personally he was well received, and constantly 
well treated, by the Czar. But he was unable to preserve, or 
rather to induce, really friendly relations between the two Govern- 
ments. The signing of the Convention of July, 1841—by which 
France regained some influence in the politics of Europe, and in 
which England, Austria, and Prussia joined—was the signal for 
more demonstrative unfriendliness on the part of Nicholas. He 
desired the presence of his Parisian Envoy at Saint Petersburg, 
and when the Count de Pahlen had once arrived he did not 
return to France. Under these circumstances, a holiday was 
accorded to M. de Barante, and that holiday was indefinitely pro- 
longed. From 1842 to 1848, whatever business between the 
Courts of Paris and St. Petersburg demanded attention, was 
transacted by the Chargés d’Affaires. M. de Barante ceased 
from 1842 to take any active part in the public affairs of his 
country. From the place of his retirement in Southern France 
he watched events with a tranquil though an anxious eye. The 
Revolution of 1848 put an end to the political career of his friend, 
M. Guizot. lis own political career was over before. The 
Revolution found him a simple historian and Jittcrateur, and a 
simple historian and littérateur it left him. It is in that capacity 
only that his name has yet to be noticed. 

Prosper de Barante’s literary culture was wide, and his tastes 
were liberal. As a historian, he sincerely strove to be impartial. 
He laid the facts before his readers, and he kept back nothing. 
He was not of those to whom all past events are, as it were, 
allegories; and who make of all history a lesson applicable to the 
events of to-day. Ile was not always hinting to his readers that 
the names being changed the story was their own. His treat- 
ment of belles lettres seems to have been as wise and as liberal as 
his treatment of history. He did for Schiller what M. Guizot did 
for Shakespeare, translated him into French. He did more, for 
the translation of //amlet generally attributed to M. Guizot is in 
truth Prosper de Baraute’s. He criticizes the romantic drama 
much in the spirit which has gone far to make Sainte-Beuve the 
most valuable and tolerant of critics; he enters into rapport with 
the artist; and when there is in a work some core of good, he 
criticizes from within, rather than from without. For his fidelity 
as a historian ; for his warm appreciation of some forms of litera- 





ture little in harmony with those which in his youth had been 
held up to him as faultless models ; for the breadth and soundness 
of his judgment; above all, for what seems to have been the blame- 
lessness of his life, Prosper de Barante may be well remembered, 
though his political career may have left no mark upon times 
like these, which require men of a later generation, and of another 
school than his, to understand them. 





HOG-HUNTING.* 

WE are grateful to any one who reminds us of the favourites of 
our boyhood. Yet gratitude must not disarm justice, and while 
the reader is pleased, the critic may be severe. The reminiscence 
is sometimes too much like imitation. Imitation has often a sus- 
picious look of plagiarism. We do not mean to accuse Captain 
Newall of having taken a leaf out of that most charming of all 
books of Indian sport, the Old Forest Ranger. But the descrip- 
tion of the tussle for the first spear at p. 2 of his volume seems 
word for word the same with the one which we used to know by 
heart, and which we constantly retailed to maiden aunts and mild 
clergymen. Nor does Captain Newall bear comparison with Colonel 
Walter Campbell, the author and the Charles of the /urest Ranger. 
We are rather tired of boars and their pursuers before we reach 
the end of this stout octavo. There is a sameness in constant pig- 
sticking. ‘Too many nullahs have been cleared by the game 
Arab horses, and there has been far too much pugging. Captain 
Newall’s book would gain in interest by being reduced in size, and 
as he recommends light spears which do not fatigue the arm, he 
will do well to spare the hand and wrist of his readers. 

Another point in which Captain Newall’s heroes are inferior 
to those of Colonel Campbell is the mode of spearing they have 
adopted. In the older book boars were always speared in the chest. 
Here they generally receive an inglorious wound in the back. We 
are told that ‘one does not often get a clear thrust at the chest ;” 
that the boar knocks the spear aside with his head, and you might 
aswell hit a stone as his shoulder blades, and that ‘‘a thrust over the 
head and into the back is usually a more deadly wound.” But this is 
merely to shirk difficulties which the true sportsman delights in 
overcoming. Weshould have thought that there was a needless risk 
in meeting a boar in its charge, and not checking it before it had 
a chance of a stroke at the horse. If you wait till it arrives 
almost under your stirrup, and then drive the spear over its head 
into its back, you must surely expose your horse to the danger of 
being ripped. Great firmness and caution are needed to avoid 
the boar’s head in spearing his chest, but the result seems at once 
more thorough and more satisfactory. Surely, too, Captain Newall 
exaggerates the difficulty of receiving a boar on foot when he tells 
us of three men standing the charge of a wounded boar, and all of 
them being upset by the shock. We have read of boars being 
speared on foot in India, and the practice: prevails largely in 
Germany, as we gather from Mr. Boner's Forest Creatures. 
But the Captain looks upon Indian hog-hunting as far nobler than 
kindred sport in any other countries, Dogs, guns, pistols, and 
other weapons are used elsewhere ; the Indian hunter must rely 
on his spear, his horse, and his own courage. Except among the 
high hills in the great jungles, it is a worse crime than murder to 
shoot a pig. Captain Newall says that the genuine pigsticker is 
like the foxhunter in one of Leech’s caricatures, who pointed with 
holy indiguation to a clergyman as one who has destroyed two 
foxes, and yet walks about with a hymn-book under his arm. In 
the same spirit it was observed the other day of a retired manu- 
facturer, who professed to admire hunting, but whose grounds 
never yielded a fox, that his trade must have exercised a bad 
influence on his morality. 

However, Capiain Newall’s book ought not to beguile us into 
such general reflections. We read it for its animated descriptions, 
and we have no right to spoil them by our own prosiness. As we 
glance over the pages, each illustration makes us pause, and turn 
with curiosity to the context. In the frontispiece we see two 
bold riders with their spear heads scarcely an inch from the tail of 
a running boar. A few pages further on an uplifted spear and a 
yell give notice to the rest that a ‘‘sounder” has gone away, and the 
man who catches sight of the ‘* well known sterns of pig” bobbing 
up and down among the scrub and grass is fortunate enough to 
draw first blood. ‘This feat is always attended with some diffi- 
culty. One time the hog jumps in and out of nullahs, which are 
stony ravines in dry weather, and water-courses in the time of 
rains. Another time it takes refuge in a cane thicket, and after 
sending in beaters without any effect, the hunters have to dislodge 
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it by volleys of guns. Or, again, it jumps sideways over a hedge 
five or six feet high, and of corresponding breadth, without even 
taking a run at it, and it is as much as the horse can do to follow. 
When it is brought to bay it drops all these tricks, and resorts to 
ferocity. ‘There isa picture, aptly called a ripping affair, when 
an Englishman has been thrown from his horse, and tries to 
ward off the stroke of the boar's tusks by hitting out at it 
from the shoulder. Such a defence would suit Guy Living- 
stone, but it is not of much avail against a boar. Once, when the 
horse was rippe, its rider was flung with such force as stunned 
him, and the boar, meeting with no resistance, was content to 
sniff at the prostrate figure, and then trotted off into the jungle. 
A pig of the softer sex would not have been so merciful. But the 
male is generous in his nature, and disdains to trample on a fallen 
enemy. It would be well for the horses if the same kindness was 
shown them. But they are always the first to receive the onset, 
and the clumsiness of the rider is often visited upon them. One 
man, whose arm was weak from a recent fall, missed his aim with 
the spear, and struck the ground instead of the boar. By some 
rather strange manceavre the spear sprang from his grasp, and 
twirling round in the air, came with its point towards the horse. 
A more surprising feat on the part of a spear was achieved by the 
suicidal help of a wounded boar. The spear was driven in 
between the neck and the shoulder, and as the boar went plung- 
ing through a thick jungle, every bush or stone on the way helped 
to fix the spear more deeply, and at last the point protruded near 
the tail, after passing through the whole length of the body. No 
wonder that the owner of the spear was complimented on his 
amazing strength. 

It will be fair to Captain Newall to let him describe a charge 
of more than usual spirit which he tells with more than usual 
vigour :— 

“ Norman now drew ahead of his companion. The gallant young one 
answered to the spurs, and as he rushed up to the blown hog had got 
clear from his competitor. With his spear extended far in front, and 
leaning over his horse’s neck, he attempted to prick the hog, which, 
however, gave a sharp turn and the colt dashed past. Mowbray, who 
had taken a slight pull on his horse when he found himself passed, now 
took advantage of the turn, drove his horse up, and, leaning forward, 
just managed to touch the boar behind. Norman thought he had failed, 
but acry of ‘First spear’ told the contrary. The hog made another 
sharp turn, and Norman, with some difficulty bringing round the colt, 
who, though showing no fear of the game, was naturally unaware of the 
object in view, again got in behind it. The boar now ran down along- 
side a hedge, boring in toward it as if with the view of keeping on the 
pursuer’s bridle hand. But Norman forced him a little out, and rushing 
past drove his spear deep in as the boar made a half-turn and tried to 
charge. The young one swerved a little, but his blood was up, and he 
behaved as a game Arab should do, and, in truth, generally does. The 
rider withdrew his spear unbroken, and wheeled round again to come to 
action. In doing so, however, he met Mowbray, who had just received 
a charge, and a serious broadside collision took place. Both riders were 
shaken in their seats, and the colt nearly came down, but each managed 
to pull himself and his horse together, and the attack was renewed. 
Vivian, who had been outpaced, now joined in the action. But they 
had reached the brink of the first nullah, and into it the boar plunged, 
followed by the horsemen, who forced him to climb up the opposite 
bank. There, however, with curled back, *t bristles, glaring eyes, 
and champing tusks, he faced round and sefused to budge an inch 
further. It was rather an awkward position to assail, but a direct 
attack was unavoidable. Norman was nearest, and dashed up the bank. 
The boar met him before he could gain a footing on the top, and, had 
the colt not behaved like a veteran, it might have come to grief. As it 
was, it barely escaped being ripped. Norman's spear rattled in among 
the boar's teeth, but the charge was staved off, and the impetus of the 
animal carried it on into the nullah. Vivian here got a slight dig, but 
the boar ascended another portion of the bank, went on a little, and 
again stood at bay. Mowbray and Norman—whose horse was getting 
half frantic—rushed up this slope together, the former a little in advance, 
and on the left. The boar was standing with foam flying from his jaws 
on a piece of level but stony ground, and after a few sharp trotting steps 
rushed at Mowbray, thus passing directly across Norman. The latter 
made a thrust in front and struck the boar, which was at the same 
moment received by Mowbray on his spear. Norman’s spear came 
across his horse’s chest and flew from his grasp. while to avoid coming 
end on over the pig the colt rose to jump him, But only partial was his 
success. The boar was struck and knocked over, and either the spear 
shaft or the horse’s head hit Norman a blow in the face, knocking off 
his hat and giving hima bloody nose. The active young horse staggered 
on but recovered, and Norman found himself stil in his saddle, and pull- 
ing his horse up on the other side half confused with the blow and the 
brief scrimmage, for it had been the work of a fewseconds. Both horse- 
men came round ; but that was the gallant boar’s last charge. He had 
risen to his legs, trotted a few paces, then reeled, sank on his knees, and 
rolled over, and gasping out his Jast sob, was gathered to his fathers.” 


The other game that fell to the guns of the sportsmen might have 
afforded even more excitement. But pig predominates. There is 
a lively incident with an alligator, and we hear of one or two 
bear hunts, and the death of one or two tigers. It seems, how- 
ever, that Captain Newall prefers the spear to the rifle, and that 
there is more pleasure in racing across a plain after flying hogs 
than in waiting up a tree for a shot ata tiger. Hog-hunting is 
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certainly the more successful. ‘Tigers are not always to be found 

. . . . ’ 
and when they put themselves within range, it is sometimes better 
to let them pass unmolested. We have an instance of this in the 
illustration which represents a man standing under a tree, and a 
tiger stealing into view not forty yards away from him. Here 
discretion seemed the better part of valour. The sportsman had 
only a single-barrelled gun, and if he did not kill the tiger with 
his first fire he was sure to be charged. With a double barre} 
he would not have hesitated. But it is rashness instead of 
courage to wound a tiger, and see it come at you “ looking 
all tail and legs” when you have nothing to fall back upon, 
The phrase which we have just borrowed from one of Captain 
Newall’s heroes exactly conveys the impression of a charging tiger, 
But on that occasion the man who wituessed the charge was safe 
in a tree. ‘This, we should say, made all the difference, I[¢ 
enables the hunter to feel the legitimate amount of excitement, 
while it saves him from the necessity of that prudence which 
afterwards he is almost ashamed to have consulted. We read, 
however, of a wretched native whose cowardice spoiled a splendid 
piece of sport. A buffalo had been left in a place where two tigers 
had killed it, and a couple of Englishmen posted themselves ia a 
tree close at hand, knowing that the tigers would come back in 
the evening. All their men were sent back to the village, but one, 
who thought himself safer near his masters, climbed into another 
tree, and left his shoes at the foot of it. ‘The tigers duly came, but, 
seeing the shoes, stopped to snuff at them, and the man in the 
tree set up such an unbroken series of yells that the game was 
frightened back into the jungle. Here is an account of a more 
successful attempt :— 

“The jungle was very thick, and we were posted about sixty or 

seventy yards apart, both of us commanding a hill in front. From it 
came a nullah which lay between us, and part of this was fully exposed 
to fire from my tree. Most of you know the anxious excitement with 
which one generally has to wait for a tiger when being beaten up; but 
on this occasion we had no opportunity of exercising that commendable 
quality—patience. The beaters had been taken round to the other sid» 
of the hill, and we had barely established ourselves in the mandwas, and 
the first shout of the distant line announced that the beat had com- 
menced, when the tiger accepted the notice to quit, and came galloping 
over the hill in splendid style as hard as he could go, and roaring as he 
came on to the utmost of his ability. There was no sneaking along, or 
anything in the slightest degree indecisive about the matter. Appa- 
rently quite regardless of any hidden danger in front, he galloped 
straight on to the position held by my friend. L—— would gladly 
have let him approach closer, but owing to the thickness of the jungle 
in front and to his right was afraid of losing sight of him; so, a favour- 
able opportunity occurring when within about thirty yards, he blazed 
away sharply right and left. The volley was delivered with such effect 
that the tiger was knocked clean over into a part of the nullah I have 
mentioned, and which was commanded from my position, but not so 
from that of my companion. It was about forty yards distant, and as 
the tiger recovered himself and tried to scramble out of the nullah, I 
planted a bullet in his shoulder and dropped him back. Again he got 
up and made an effort to ascend the bank, and again I dropped him 
with another bullet placed not far from my first, and so effectually that 
he needed no third, as he never rose from the last shot. After waiting 
a while we descended our respective trees, and went down into the 
nulla, and found him quite dead. He was a fine full-grown male, with 
enormous whiskers, and had in his death agony driven one of his teeth 
right through his foot.” 
Shooting a bear in his hole, sticking a pig in a well, hanging one 
alligator and spearing another, are among the further adventures 
in Captain Newall’s book. If our readers have not had enough of 
it by this time, they will, no doubt, turn to the book itself, and 
though we have found its pages too many, we do not dissuade them 
from following up the trail which we have started. 


ry % » 4 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Post-Office London Directory for 1868. Sixty-ninth annual publica- 
tion. (Kelly, London.)—This invaluable directory, consisting of about 
2,700 of the most closely printed pages known to our printing offices, is 
out in good time for next year's use. It is, we should think, infinitely 
the cheapest book, except the Bible, which can, of course, be produced so 
much the cheaper that it never needs any change from year to year and 
edition to edition, in England. This huge volume, containing, we imagine, 
full 4,000,000 words (or about as many as twenty closely printed octavo 
volumes of ordinary size, such as would sell for 10s. apiece), is sold for 
30s. to subscribers, and 363. to non-subscribers, which seems to us about 
one-sixth of the cost of the same amount of printing in ordinary books. 
It contains all sor‘s of cross classifications of Londoners, under the heads 
“ Commercial,” “ Court,” “Law,” &. It is extremely accurate and com- 
plete, and is brought up to a date within a month of itsissue, The 
general index, too, seems extremely full and good. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tuies. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
(Gritlith and Farran.)—The two best stories in this book are the first 
and third, which tell us the history of a dog in search of its little 
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master, and of a newly married couple of young mice. In the story about | light literary matter to supplement the serious business entries. But 


Neptune, the old watch-dog, which is stupid in all other respects but 
adores its young master, Harry, we have much that is very affecting, 
and we aro within an inch of a tragedy. The married life of the 
mice has also its dangers, and we aro prepared for something very 
sad when poor Longtail is caught in a trap, and Blue-Eyes comes 
to the bars of his prison to take leave of her husband. The picturo of 
the two mice stretching out their arms to one another through the 
wires of the cage, and putting their little wet cheeks side by side, is 
enough to make us banish mousetraps from our housos. Miss Craik 
ought to know better. As it is, she says that the remonstrances of 
the children led to the escapo of Longtail, and though we are too much 
moved by the grief of Blue-Eyes to regret his reprieve, we know that 
the colony which would soon people the garret would lead even tho 
children to wish that they had not spared the founders. The story of 
<‘ Down among the Fairies ” is almost too morally impressive. It is 
meant as a warning to children who aro idle, and it attempts to reverse 
existing opinions as to the nature and constitution of fairyland. This 
attempt gives the story a serious tone, and Miss Craik’s fairyland is 
somewhat like a clean workhouse. Woe prefer the old watchdog and the 
newly married mice. 

Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. By William G. Blaikie, 
D.D. (Strahan.)—We can commond this book, but we cannot analyze 
it. Each separate chapter has its appropriate heading, and would claim 
to be criticized in turn. Much might be said, no doubt, in the way 
of comment and in approval, for Dr. Blaikie writes practically and 
gives sensible advice. But as we have not marked down in detail the 
passages which might bo singled out with this view, and as we could 
not single them out in a short notico, we must trust to our general im- 
pression, and that, as we have said, is favourable. 

By the Sea Shore: Reveries of a Traveller, By the Countess de 
Gasparin. Authorized Translation. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) —A pleasant, often a picturesque, but not always a genuine 
record of Italian travel. What we object to is a predominance of effu- 
sion of the French type, as it has gonerally an air of unreality about it, 
and leads us to suspect the presence of insincerity. We do not make 
any such charge against the Countess de Gasparin, but her agreeable 
sketches would be all the better if they wore not pitched so high. Theo 
description of the efficacy of prayer (p. 49) serves as an instance of this 
oyerstraining. Thero is, also, something of the same fault in the story 
of the fisherman who had forgotten the name of Cavour. However, 
Madame de Gasparin makes amends in the rest of her work. Some of 
her word-paintings of scenery are admirable. Much dramatic force and 
truth to nature are shown in the scene with the boys who hoot her and 
her party at a village on the Riviera. At Genoa, too, she makes us 
laugh at the mistake of the coachman who is told to take them toa 
thoroughly good conjiseur, and thinks they want a thoroughly good con- 
fessor. Nor is thore any lack of humour in the story of the father who 
was exhorted by his sisters to starve himself to death in orJer that he 
might not be guillotined during the Revolution, and leave his family 
destitute. But we must leave our readers to consult Madame de 
Gasparin’s book for the rest of the story. 

Sea Fights, from Sluys to Navarinon. By Mrs. R. Valentine. (F. 
Warne and Co.)—It is only necessary to give the name of this book in 
order to excite the curiosity of every boy who is old enough to plaguo 
his parents with visions of the Navy. When he comes to read the book 
he will find nothing in it to cool his natural ardour. Mrs. Valentine has 
written expressly for him, and for all who agree with him, and parents 
will think that she is in a conspiracy with their boys to put an end to 
classical studies. Tho accounts of the various great naval battles are 
good, but the illustrations are quite impossible. 

Every Boy's Book. Edited by Edmund Routledge. (Routledge.)— 
This is not only a book which every boy will want, but one which will 
teach every boy everything. It givos the rules of every game, and hints 
for succeeding in it; an account of all athletic sports, including angling, 
archery, boxing, canoes, croquet, cricket, fencing, and riding; a guide 
to science, both of the practical and mischievous kinds; a list of domes- 
tic pets; an inventory of postage stamps, and a complete catalogue of 
puzzles. A boy who studies this book will be able to auswer Mr. 
Lowe’s sneers against a modern classical education, and to show that 
even if he has read sundry Greek and Latin authors, he knows some- 
thing beyond them. 

Gutch's Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack for the Year 
1868. (Stevens.) Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1868. (Punch Office.) The 
Boy's Own Poclset-Book for 1863 (Routledge.)—Here is a choice of 
pocket-books for different readers—the first for the lover of informa- 
tion, the second for the lover of comic literature, and the third for those 
who have yet to develop into one of the two preceding classes. (rutch 
is, as usual, a complete collection of valuable instruction, and it is 
difficult to find a subject that is not treated by him, and treated well. 
One or two little mistakes are made in various branches, as for instance, 
in the list of Ambassadors, where the same man is made to do duty at 


Berlin and Munich ; in the list of waterfalls, where those of Norway are | 
omitted ; and in the list of stamp duties, where the old permission to un- | 
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stamped drafts on bankers to circulate within 15 miles of the drawee is | 


inserted, without any notice of the subsequent Act by which all unstamped 


the information is also swoetened by semi-comic illustrations not of 
the most successful nature. It always seemed to us incongruous that a 
pocket-book published by Mr. Punch should condescend to give mere 
official lists of Members of Parliament and public officials. But the 
attempt to make fun of these grave tables does not diminish the incon- 
gruity. The remaining pocket-book, which is intended for boys, is a 
handy and neat little publication. It gives the rules of the principal 
games, in addition to the necessary contents of an almanack, and will 
thus be equally valuable for the playground as for the home circle. 
But what does a boy want with a space for engagements, as if he was a 
business man or a marriagoable young lady? In our days the chief 
engagement might have been put down as “11.45—with the Head 
master in the Library "—and this is not an entry which a boy would 
care to make, However, the present generation is becoming so arrogant 
and luxurious, that ivory tablets will soon be necessaries for an infant. 

The History of a Pin. By E.M.S. (Nelson and Sons.)—We expected 
to find in this story a translation of St. Germain’s charming story Pour 
une Epingle. But it is quite an independent history, in fact, the auto- 
biography of a pin which went through strange adventures. These 
adventures are told in a pleasant and readable style, and the book may 
be commended to young people of that sex which has most to do with 
the subject. 

Among the new editions which have insinuated themselves into our 
pile of new books since our last clearance, we may mention tho sixth 
edition of The History of the Microscope, by Jabez Hogg (Routledge), a 
sixpenny issue of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey (Routledge); a second 
edition of The Cloud and the Beam, a Christmas Story, by Alfred Gardner 
(Bemrose); and the eighth edition of Cavendish on Whist (De la Rue). 

We have also received Partridge and Cooper's Folio Scribbling Diary 
Jor 1868, a largo diary, with a good folio page for each week, and 
conveniently interleaved with blotting-paper, and containing also an 
almanack. Also, Partridge and Cooper's Handy Boo’, a small edition, 
without the blotting-paper. Perhaps tho most useful and convenient of 
the three, however, is Partridge and Cooper's Octavo Scribbling Diary for 
1868, a shilling volume, interleaved with blotting-paper like the folio 
scribbling diary, but of a more convenient size for ordinary use, and 
containing, like the other publications, an almanack with the stamp 
duties, &e. Partridge and Cooper's Date Remembrancer is of the ordinary 
kind for office use, the only defect being that it takes somebody to 
remember to tear off the previous day's date every morning, which is per- 
haps rather more difficult than looking at the morning paper for the date. 
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THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION; 
OR, THE RISE AND DECLINE OF OLIGARCHY IN THE WEST. 


SHOWING HOW THE AMERICAN NATION AND DEMOCRACY HAVE BEEN MADE AND WHAT THEY ARE, WITH 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THEIR TENDENCY AND DESTINY. 


“The work which we have now under notice is 
intended to be an examination of the general theory of 
Democracy, with special reference to the traditions and 
the future of England. The main propositions which 
Mr. Partridge seeks to enforce, and which, we think, he 
does enforce with arguments for the most part unas- 
sailable, are as follow:—The motive power and the 
organization of Government are the two political ele- 
ments which it is the object of wise legislation to bring 
into harmony. The motive power of government is 
‘manhood,’ by which is meant the physical, mental, 
and moral maturity of a nation. Political Progress, or 
Liberalism, consists in bringing within the pale of the 
Constitution as much of the national manhood as is 
qualified; and Political Order, or Conservatism, con- 
sists in arranging so that no more of it than is qualified 
shall be admitted. The final result of both is the self- 
government of an educated people. Equality is the 
only completion of freedom as between citizens, and the 
only guarantee for its continuance as against the State. 
The cra of destruction in politics cannot terminate until 
equality is fully established, and when this is done the 
era of coustruction will commence, and the true prin- 
ciples of association will become developed. All pro- 
gressive societies tend to the evolution of one prepon- 
derating power in the State, and the power which 
must ultimately preponderate is the power of the 
people. Thus the whole of society gravitates towards 





Democracy, and passes in orderly progression from the | 


rule of one to the rule of all, through the mediation of 
the rules of the few and the many. Freedom has four 
bases,—free school, free church, free press, and free 
assembly ; and three forms,—the religious, the indus- 
trial, and the political. Individuality and centralization 
are complementary the one to the other; the last being 
neither safe nor in its intensest degree possible without 
the former, and Democracy combines in itself to the 


“ An English publicist, Partridge, remarks, in a dis- 
cussion of the merits of various forms of Government, 
that whereas all other forms have failed when the 
theories upon which they are founded have been 
carried out most faithfully, democracies have only 
failed when not real democracies. There is profound 
truth in what he says, which we shall do well to 
remember.”"—Nerw York Evening Post. 

“He shows himself to be a man who thinks for him- 
self, who has made politics a study, who has uncommon 
political insight, and who possesses in an uncommon 
degree the courage of his opinions. Mr, Partridge's 
works are contributions of value to political science. 
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Selections from Reviews :— 

fullest extent power, organization, vitality, and unity. 
Agreeing generally with Mr. Partridge in these views, 
and acknowledging the ability with which he supports 
them, we shall in the course of this paper be compelled 
to express our dissent from sundry of the positions he 
takes up. The subject of Democracy ts so large that 
it would be absurd to attempt an exhaustive treatment 
of it in the space of a single paper limited as that is 
which we are now writing. We have felt this the more 
as we have proceeded, and are compelled to confine 
ourselves to a few of the more important questions. 
In many respects the most remarkable portion of Mr. 
Partridge’s work is the chapter on ‘The Preponderat- 
ing Power of the Future and its Requirements.’ The pre- 
ponderating power of the future is that of the people, 
and with special reference to our own country it has to 
be developed upon the fourfold basis of freedom in 
school, press, church, and assembly; and in its three 
forms, material, religious, and political, With us, two 
of the bases, free school and free church, are wanting, 
and all the forms of liberty, material, religious, and 
political, are incomplete.”— Westminster Review. 

“ The first of these volumes is an elaborate study on 
the great precedent of Democracy, and the other is a 
consideration of the general theory with special refer- 
ence to the traditions and future of England. Mr. 
Partridge saw and explains the real nature of the 
struggle in America, and the necessity that was laid 
upon the North of crushing the oligarchical principle 
which had grown and was coming to a head in the 
South. He then transfers the argument to this country, 
and whilst recognizing the fitness of the past systems 
of government for the different stages of the national 
growth, maintains that we have now virtually broken 
with the Feudal or oligarchical principle, and must 
throw our whole strength into the remodelling of our 
institutions ou a popular basis, and the education of 


Notices on the Republication in America. 
He believes with De Tocqueville that the organization 
and establishment of Democracy in Christendom is the 
great political problem of the time, but accepts the fact 
as the promise that political institutions and national 
organization shall at last be founded on universal, 
immutable, final principles of right. The main object 
of the volume on Democracy is to show that there can 
be no complete nation that is not also a complete demo- 
cracy. The clearness of his appreciation of the charac- 
teristics of American Democracy is illustrated by the 
fact that nearly a third of his volume on the American 
nation was written and printed during the heat of our 
late struggle. Few Americans even appreciate as 


our people for the proper discharge of the new fune- 
tions that will shortly devolve on them, whether they 
are prepared or not. Both volumes deserve the title 
which the author has prefixed to them of studies, 
* The object of these books is to show that an educated 
Democracy is the only final Conservatism, and that 
they are but quacks and doctrinaires who, with infinite 
pains and trickery, seek out many inventions for Con- 
servatism, and balances without or against the people, 
and neglect abuse, and refuse that trae Democracy 
which is the end and aim of all political science.’ "— 
Spectator. 

“The book (‘Democracy’) indicates a vast extent of 
reading and thought,and no man, however much he 
may dissent from some of its positions, can possibly 
read it without deriving great advantage.”—R. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., long Editor of the British Quarterly. 

“We conjoined with Mr. Dixon's work the volume 
of Mr. Partridge, because it is 80 natural to turn from 
that set of domestic pictures to the large political system 
that encloses them. These books are in some measure 
the complement of each other. Mr. Dixon says little on 
the great political problems; Mr. Partridge, on the con- 
trary, plunges with enthusiasm into the political desti- 
nies of America, A mass of careful reading and much 
thinking. Will find even when differing from his bold 
and branding generalizations, instruction and that 
arrangement of the political lenses that must enlighten 
as to the relations and probabilities of parties.”"~ 
Eclectic Review. 

“In the work on Democracy the principles latent in 
the other book are fully developed and enforced. This 
manhood, which is to be not only the preponderating 
but the only power of the future, it is to be developed 
on a fourfold basis of freedom, in school, press, church, 
and assembly, and in its three forms, material, political, 
and religious.”—London Keview, 














clearly the true grounds of confidence in the American 
system. He investigates the nature of the special insti- 
tutions under which democracy is organized with a skill 
and understanding of the relations of people and govern- 
ment, and of the different parts of the system with each 
other, which makes his work of not less value to Ameri- 
can than to foreign readers and political students. His 
works exhibit vigour, freedom, independence, and ani- 
mation of mind. They are crowded with striking sen- 
tences and bold statements of truth.”"—.North American 
Review. 
*,* And other notices from America, 
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CONTENTS of JANUARY NUMBER, now ready. 
. ANNE HEREFORD, By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 4. Very Tl. 
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on toned paper. 
Chap. 3. In the Fog. | 

TWILIGHT NIGHT. By Christina Rossetti. 
CHRISTMAS EVE in ROME. 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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At ail Booksellers. | 
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| 


MATURITY, | 


appear. 





On Thursday, January 2, in Syo, price 5s, 
HE STORY of the CAPTIVES; a Narrative of the Events 
P By Dr. BLANC, one of the Captives. 
To which is subjoined a Translation of Mr, le Jean’s Articles on Abyssinia, from the 


of Mr. Rassam's Mission to Abyssinia, 


Revue des Deux Mondes, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Prospec 





In square crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


and other POEMS, Translated from the Swedish by 
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It 1s particularly re uested that all applicatrons 
for copies of the SPECTA T OR, and communi- 
‘ations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERME OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; by 


post, 7d. 

NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTOR 'S.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself. It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 





Marriage. 
Jgvons—TAYLOR—On the 19th, at Shaw's LaneChapel, 
Altrincham, by the Rev. A. Creery, B.A., W. Stanley 
Jevons, Esq., M.A., of Owens College, Manchester, 
to Harriet Ann, third daughter of the late John 
Edward Taylor, Esq., of that city. 





NHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN 





Under the sole management of Mr. JOHN RUSSELL. 

On Boxing Night, Thursday next, December 26, will 
be performed (at 7 o'clock) the popular and laughable 
Farce, THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. 
Characters by Messrs. J. Clarke, Stoyle, and Lingham ; 
and Miss Florence Eveleigh. 

After which will be produced, on a scale of great 
splendour, a GRAND COMIC CHRISTMAS PANTO- 
MIME, entitled, THE BABES IN THE WOOD; or, 
HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 
Written by Gilbert & Beckett, produced by Mr. A. 
Harris. The scenery by Matt, Morgan, &c. The music 
composed and arranged by Mr. Betjemaun. The ballet 
by Monsieur Alexandre Fusch. Principal characters by 
Mr. J. Clarke, Mr. Stoyle, Mr. Lingham, Mr. Fred. Payne, 
and Mr. W. H. Payne; Miss Amy Sheridan, Misses M. 
and N. Harris, Miss Florence Eveleigh, and Miss M. 
Marshall. Principal dancers, Mesdames Lanza, Trois- 
vyallet, and Peries ; Harlequin, Mr. Fred. Payne; Colum- 
bine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul Herring; and 
Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 

Commence at 7, Stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; upper 
boxes, 4s ; amphitheatre stalls, reserved, 38 ; unreserved, 
2s; pit, 2s 6d; gallery, Is. The Box Office is open daily 
from 10 till 5. Money orders to be made payable to Mr. 
Edward Hall. 

The First Morning Performance will take place on 
Saturday next, December 28, at 2 o'clock, Children 
under 12 years of age will be admitted to the morning 
performances—on payment at the doors only—at half- 
price. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.— 

First Morning Performance of the Pantomime on 
Saturday, Dec, 28, and every Wednesday and Saturday 
until Feb. 15. Children and schools admitted at re- 
duced prices to the following parts of the theatre :— 
Stalls, dress circle, and first circle, for Morning Per- 
formance only—On BOXING NIGHT (Thursday), 
Dec. 26, and Every Evening until further notice, will be 
rformed a new and original Farce, by R. Reece, Esq., 





XCHANGE.—The Rector of a very 
desirable Parish in a Midland County wishes to 
Exchange. Gross value, £500, Excellent house and 
garden. Chaplaincy to an Embassy not objected to. 
Views, Broad Church, 
Address, R.V., Spectator Office. 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
rE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent,, and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 
DIRECTORS. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Maxager—C. J. Braine, Exq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 

BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 





ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OOD 








TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special desigus, 
without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 








JASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

‘4 SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at FLLMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 








vititled HONEYDOVE'S TROUBLES. Ch ters by 
Messrs. Joseph Irving, C. Warner, J. Morris; Mesdames 
Kate Harfleur and E. Melville. After which will be 

rformed the Drury Lane Annual Grand Christmas 

‘antomime, written by E. L. Blanchard, Esq., entitled 
FAW FEE FO FUM; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant- 
Killer. The gorgeously beautiful scenery by Mr. William 
Beverley. The characters in the opening: Miss Poole, 
Mesdames Edith Stuart, Kate Hartleur, E. Melville, 
Carew, Blair, Corri, Amy Herbert, Hall, and Mdlle. 
Anais Tourneur, premitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving 
(his first appearance this season), Messrs. Moreland, 
J. B. Johnstone, Naylor, Pennington. Mitcheson ; Master 
Edward Lewis, Master Frederick Charles, and Master 
Russell, the living Miniatures; Master Percy Roselle. 
The Harlequinade includes the services of those popu- 
lar pantomimists (forming a treble company), Messrs. 
Boleno, C. Lauri, and Tom Dot, clowns; Messrs. 
Barnes, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs. 
Cormack, 8S. Saville, and Algar, Vectoquten; Messrs. 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Madlles. Fanny Lauri, 
Adele Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, Columbines. 
The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque ; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
The masks, designs, and dresses, from designs by the 
humorously renowned Dyk-Wyn-Kyn. The music 
selected and arranged by Mr. J. H. Tully. The dances 
and action of the Ballet, and the general business of the 
children’s scenes, arranged by Mr. John Cormack. 
Costumes by Mr. S. May, and Mrs. Lawler. Private 
boxes, one, two, three, four, and five guineas; stalls, 7s ; 
dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 3s; pit, 
2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. No half-price. 
Box Office open from ten to five daily. Doors open at 
— six, the performance to commence at seven 
@ clock, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Abyssinia, 
and the Abyssinian Expedition. — THOMAS 
BAINES, Esq., F.R.G.S., artist to the North Australian 
and Zambezi Expeditions, will deliver a LECTURE on 
the above, daily at 2 and 7.30, commencing MONDAY, 
the 9th. The Lecture will be Illustrated with Optical 
Dioramic Pictures, carefully taken by Mr. Baines, from 
drawings belonging to the Royal Geographical Society, 
and from authentic private sources, The Paris Exhi- 
bition Lecture, introducing machine-made Jewellery by 
win W. Streeter, Conduit street. Leotard, and 
“Lurley, or the Bridal of Belmont,” as usual. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. — 

GUSTAVE DORE.—Several of the most import- 

ant PAINTINGS by GUSTAVE DORE will be on 

EXHIBITION, at the above Hall, on and after Tues- 

day next, December 24. Open daily from 11 a.m. till 
10 o'clock p.m.—Admission, Is, 








W F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
e SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No. 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 6s, and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London. 





THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
TASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
| Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and al) other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu 1 every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Low Tem- 
perature.—Cold and changeable weather is 
very apt to undermine the health, unless the stomach 
is kept to its highest state of efficiency. Holloway's 
Pills improve the appetite, and so promote digestion 
that a large and strengthening supply of new material 
is thrown into the blood after every meal, whereby 
fresh vigour and activity are bestowed on every organ, 
and ability to resist disease is conferred on the system. 
These Pills thoroughly purify the blood when it has 
been tainted by fogs, anwholesome vapours, or other 
impurities. No medicine equals these Pills for removing 
biliousness, suppressing nausea, checking flatulency, and 
acting as mild yet effective aperients, which are suitable 
for either sex or any age. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 














Hi J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
London— +99 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley sireet. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs, NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 







Evening Dress Coats...... £2126 ...£3 30...£3 136 
Surtout Frock do. co ae 8136 4 40 
Trousers 110 
Highland Costume.. J 20...£5 50,..£8 80 
Knickerbocker Dri 5 20. 8 38 ua 8 SO 
Sailor's Dress ..... 150..1160...2 230 


Jacket, Vest, and T 

Suits 20..2126..3 30 

Overcoats, Trousers, &c.. are charged in proportion to 
size, 





For Laptss. 
£3 30...£4 40...£6 60 
1 


Riding Habits 
30. 886.. 8 8O 


Pantalon de Chasse . 








Travelling Dress, J P 

ng ET 2126..3 30..4 40 
New Registered Cloak...... 2 56... 2126... 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do...... 110 - - 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan's down. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 


Be v8, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 


for Boys, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 


OVS, 
For Ladies —SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice, 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
> AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


jy ee at the SEA SIDE.—For 
genial climate and beautiful scenery, LLFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors 
will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 

Special Family arrangements made by the Manager, 
Mr. BOHN. . - 











‘ERECT MA SB. 
ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
FIELD'S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES 
In Spirals or Stripes, 

Of rose, green, mauve, or amber. Price 2s 6d per 
1lb, box of 4 candles, as used at the City Reception of 
the Sultan, and at the Lord Mayor's Banquet. y be 
obtained of all dealers in town and country. 

Wholesale, of J. C, and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 

‘ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
KR of all Sizes and in various qualities from 

TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE per DOZEN 





POUNDS, 
May now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. & J. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, cleanly, sad economical, fitting all 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 


burning to the end. 

eee COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for COUGHS, 

| relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 

y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 

TION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE 

FacuLTY—Testimonials from the most eminent of 

whom may be seen. Sold in boxes, ls 14d; and tins, 

2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s each, by 

K EATING, Chemist, 79 St. 
Churehyard, London. Sold retail 

Druggists, &c. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the guy and festive scenes —-ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of hair. Rowland’s Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects. Row- 
land's Odonto or Pear! Dentifrice imparts a pear!-like 
whiteness to the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers, Ask for “ Rowland’s " article. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


Paul’s 
by all 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from rea! silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 




























aiige 233 

Ze Sk was 

132) 23 SaE 

[Re 82 Sse 

sid teach: a 

iges.af£s.digs.d 

12 Table Forks........ suis | 2 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons . jl 2 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks.... 11 10011201150 
12 Dessert Spoons . 110 0112 01150 
12 Tea Spoons .... x1 O01 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow! 10 00 12 0/0 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles 5 800 800 90 

1 Gravy Spoon 9001000110 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 400 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow! .| 200 200 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......! 360 360 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers, 10 01 10 01 100 

1 Butter Knife 400 560 60 

1 Soup Ladle .., oov 12 00 1600170 

1 Sugar Sifter....... eccenvesees 0 0 460 460 50 

——| |} | 

DOB scocccoes serve (9 19 912 9 013 9 614173 

An 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


for | 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 








NUTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the saies. 


















L ' 
o | he 
les | 2 
Ivory Handles. | ° Ea 
— al 
4 Oo 
8s. dj 3s. ds. di} 
34-inch ivory handles........ erecsecees 13 0; 10 6 5 O 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles} 18 0) 14 0 5 9 
4-ineh ivory balance handles ...... 21 0/16 0} & 9} 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ 28 0) 21 0, 8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 34 0) 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 42 0) 35 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 2% 019 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84 0) 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handles  ...........ese008 13 6,11 0 3 0 
Ditto, balance handles .... 23 0/17 O| 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulder 18 015 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles..| 12 6) 9 6) 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 

OMFORT and WARMTH in BED. 
The Patent Eider and Arctic Down Quilts, Manu- 
factured by WILLIAM S. BURTON, combine light- 
ness with warmth, They wash like ordinary coverlets 
and without unpicking, and used either to supersede 
blankets or as ornamental counterpanes. Price, Eider 


| down, from 16s to £6; Arctic, 73 to 35s. 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by 
appointment to H.B.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains 


upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 


Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

—-. Gaseliers, 

Tea Tra; 


Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 


At 89 OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY'S PLACE; and 
1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTSS in Parian, Vases, and 
ther Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Oandles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and — Orders promptly exe- 





cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 





BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


DEPSINE.—SILVER MEDAL—,| 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson's Pepsine Wine, | 


Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d. 
Globules in Bottles from 2s, 








OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the 
Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors, 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press, 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 
See “MOLLER’S” Name and Label on each bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital, 








PARIS EXHIBITION Two GOLD MEDALS. 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose 
signature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Lb., l4s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 
3lb., 48; 20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
od Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
ane, 





BK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


I ig Hh SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 


be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 


| from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 


a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassai!'s Report. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


INDIGESTION. 
| hee CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants.—DINNEFORD and 
CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
all other Chemists throughout the world. 








——_____ 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THR 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
| GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEs? 
PRICES. 


| The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three. 
| penny ‘ Havannah” specially recommended, 
109 Strand, W.C. BR. SMITH, Manager, 


|PARTRIDGE AND COOPE 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane) 

, Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 58, and 63 per 

| ream. 

| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 53 6d, and 


| 68 6d per 1,000, 
| The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 





| ls per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor. 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s: 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 38, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


8 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


RAGRANT SOAP 

The celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FLELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Soild by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


Oil SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 





HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash, 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ACG HARATED WHEAT 
PHOSPHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying 
an important deficiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 2s and 3s 6d each. None genuine 
without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


LMOND FLAVOUR— 
’ : PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussie Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
1s 6d each, 
Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 








EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 

188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 

20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artificial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 


*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 





proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for, 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 
Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 

ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 

JEWSBURY and Brown, Manchester. 

R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
I! DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
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ee 
HE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, for De “eX pe joys ye ( nana of 
ent’s Park roa W., and Church Farm, 
cong to Herts. Certified by the Secretary of 
State, and under Government inspection. 
PresmpENT—The LORD BISHOP @ LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are most ear- 
nestly requested. 

This Institution has now for ten years past been 
working for the prevention of crime, arresting the de- 
stitute child in danger of falling into a criminal life, and 
training him, by God's blessing, to honest industry. 

116 boys have been inmates in 1867. 

All the boys are lodged in the Homes, fed, clothed, 
educated, and trained to honest industry. 


HE GIRLS’ HOME (Certified Indus- 
trial School) for Destitute Girls not Convicted of 
Crime, 22 Charlotte street, Portland place, W.—The 
girls now in the Girls’ Home vary in age from six to 
fourteen years. The Matron, who presides over them 
with great skill and with truly affectionate care, under- 
takes their industrial training, with the help of one 
assistant. They are taught to do such housework and 
cooking as is required i in the home, to make and mend 
their own clothes, and to wash and iron, 

These children have been more or less destitute, 
leading the sort of life most unwholesome to both body 
and soul—getting little or no useful instruction, little 
and unwholesome food, little or pernicious training for 
future life. The earnest desire and determination of 
the managers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Homes is to ele- 
yate their children above the coarse, low, sordid frame 
of heart and mind which this class exhibits, and to 
incite them by direct teaching and example to better 
thoughts and better habits. The Homes are established 
on Church principles, and in training the children to 
become good servants, soldiers, sailors, or mechanics, 
the leading principle of both teachers and pupils is, the 
active service of Christ. 

During the present year more than 250 applications 
have been made for the admission of boys whom it was 
impossible to receive into the Boys’ Home from want 
of room and want of sufficient funds. 

The Committee are very desirous to materially en- 

lerge the institution, and to extend the work carried 
ou in the Homes, and for this purpose they now 
earnestly — for liberal help. 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Treasurer. 

No, 2 St. John’s terrace, Primrose hill, N.W. « 


Ses the MEMBERS of the UNIVER- 
: SITY of LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN,—On behalf of the Committee which has 
been formed to secure the return, as our Parliamentary 
Representative, of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.B.S., 
Fellow of the University, we beg again to address you. 

The main function of our University being, as we 
then pointed out, to promote liberal and _ scientific 
education apart from all sectarian and other restrict- 
ing influences, its political action must naturally 
be directed to the removal of all civil Cisabilities 
incurred on account of religious belief, to the vigorous 
development of national education on a broad basis, 
and to the active encouragement of science as an 
important element of general culture and an essential 
condition of national prosperity. 

Sir Joun LuBpock has not only the will but the 
power essentially to promote these objects in the House 
of Commons; for, while his intellectual reputation 
would give weight to his opinions, his ability as a 
speaker and character as a man of business would 
obtain for him a hearing that might be denied to any 
one more exclusively occupied in scientific pursuits. 
As the exponent of the large and increasing body of 
scientific men, he would thus take a position in Par- 
liament which the Representative of the only English 
University granting Degrees in Science might naturally 
be expected to fill. The importance of this latter con- 
sideration has been already urged by various sections 
of our own body; but in addition Sir Jonn LuBBock 
holds the political opinions which the University justly 
requires in its representative, opinions which earned 
hiin the hearty support of the whole Liberal Party in 
West Kent at the last General Election. 

Himeelf a distinguished worker in Biological Science, 
Sir John Lubbock not only understands and appreciates 
the claims of the Medical Profession, but would be able 
to press them upon the attention of Parliament and of 
the Nation more independently, and therefore more 
effectually, than even the most eminent of our Medical 
Graduates, 

In proof of the importance attached to the choice of 
the University by the most eminent men of science in 
the kingdom, and of the estimation in which Sir JoHN 
LvuBBOCK’'s numerous and important contributions to 
Science are held by them, we beg to refer you to the 
appended list of names of gentlemen distinguished in 
various departments of knowledge, and many of them 
intimately connected with the University or its Colleges, 
who have, at our suggestion, formed themselves into a 
C i to co-operate with us in securing Sir JouN 





ARIBALDIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
J SUBSCRIPTION in Aid of the SICK and 
WOUNDED, and of the Families of those who have 
fallen at Mentana and during the Campaign. 
COMMITTEE, 

The Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G., Chairman. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury. | Hor. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Hon C. W. Howard, M.P. | C.N. Newdegate, Esq., M_P. 
Charles Seely, Esq., M.P. | T. Hughes, Esq., M.P. 

Stansfeld, Esq., M.P. J. Cowen, Esq., M.P. 


T. B. Potter, Esq., M.P. Dixon, Esq., M. 
H. Fawcett, Esq., MP. J. Candlish, MP. 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M_P. George Moore, 


Hoy. TREASURER—Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Hoy, SecrETARY—J. Boyd Kinnear, Esq. 
Contributions are most earnestly solicited to supply 
the pressing wants of many hundred wounded and sick, 
and for the families of those who have fallen, Sub- 
nae may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, 1 Pall 
East. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

Court OF DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 


LUBBOCK's election. 

W. 8S. Savory, M.B., F.R.S., Chairman. 

F. W. Farnar, B.A., F.R.S. (King’s). 
Gro, CAREY Foster, B.A. (University). 
W. Opie, M.B., F.R.S. (Bartholomew's). 
P. H. Pyg-Sarru, B.A., M.D. (Guy's). 


Hon. Secs. 


F. E. Anstie, M.D, 

T. B. Bains, B.A. 

H. C. Bastian, M.D., M.A. 
Richard Bithell, B.Sc. 
Francis T. Bond, M_D., B.A. 
A. Crum Brown, D.Sc. 
es James Brown, 


Alex. Bruce, M.S., B.Sc. 

John Rodham Carr, LL.D. 
Rey. W. S. Chapman, B.A. 
W.C. Coupland, B.Sc., B.A. 


Frank Sheppard ‘Durham, | W 
MA. 
James Eccles, B.A. 


Rey. Fred. Edwards, B.A. 
Rev. F. W. Farrah, B.A., 


James Henry Lakin, M.B. 
Robert Eadon Leader, B.A. 
— Lister, M.B., BA 


FBS. 

Patrick Martyn, M.D. 
Edward Meryon, M.D. 
T. Mitchell, M.B. 
E. J. Mills, D.Se. 
Wm. Odling, M.B., F.B.S. 
Rev. J. Burnell- “Payne, B.A. 
J. F. Payne, B.A., B.Sc. 
T. A. Pooley, B.Se. 
He Power. M.B. 
P.H. cern M.D., B.A. 

W. H. Ransom, M.D. 
Ww. Sivtagten, MLS., B.A. 
Samuel Roberts, MA. 
Rev. T. G. Rooke, B.A. 
W. 8S. Savory, M.B., F.R.S. 





notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend | 


encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, | 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application | 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 





ye GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRISTMAS must be renewed within | 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED 
Duty of 1s 6d per Cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to | 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Tilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 








FRS Edw. Smith, M.D., LL.B., 
FR 


Frederick George Finch, -RS. 

D.Sc., B.A. William Frank Smith,M.D. 
Clement Ie Neve Foster, | W. G. Soper, B.A. 

D.Sce., B.A T. Stevenson, M.D. 
G. C. Foster, BA. W. Turner, M.B. 


A. H. Watts, B.A., F.RB.S. 
. W. Gibson. M. D., B.A. W. Whitaker, B.A. 

Charles Graham, D.Sc. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A, 
Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A. | T. Wilson, B.A. 
J.H r, M_.A., LL.B. John Wood, B.A 

B. B. Woodward, B.A. 
Gustav Knecht, B.Se. R. Wormell, M.A. 
G. W. Knox, B.Sc. 


AUXILIARY COMMITTEE. 

George Biddell Airy, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Thomas Anderson, M.D. 

D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.B.S., Honorary Fellow of King’s 
College, London. 

Sir William Armstrong, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S. 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., LL.D., F.B.S. 

George Busk, F.R.S., late Examiner in the University. 

John Crawfurd, F.RS. 

Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 

Warren de la Rue, F.R.S. 

Wm. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., FBS. 

Henry Faweett, M.A., M.P. 

Edward Frankiand, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal School of Mines. 

J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S. 

Thomas Graham, F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Che- 
mistry in University College, London. 

William R. Grove, M.A., Q.C., F.R.S. 


M. Foster, M.D., B.A 
F. 





| Rey. Robert Harley, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 


and Logic in Airedale College. 

Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H., D.C.L., F.B.S. 

James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Senate. 

T. Archer Hirst, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.S 

J. D. Hooker, M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.BS. 

T. H. Huxley, LLD., F.B.S., Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the Royal School of Mines, Examiner in the 


Uni 

J. Jeffreys, F.B.S., F.LS., ‘cen 

Rev. Philip Kelland, M.A., F.R.S. 

Sir Robert Kane, M.D., F. i Ss. 

T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University € ‘ollege, London. 

Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

David Masson, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 

Max Miiller, M.A. 

James Paget, F.R.S., Member of the Senate. 


\ Rey. Bartholomew Price, M.A., F._R.S. 





Andrew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
in the Royal School of Mines. 

W. J. Macquorn Rankine, LL.D., F.R.S. 

J. E. Thorold Rogers, MLA,, Professor of Political 
Economy in King’s College, London. 

P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., Member of the Senate. 

Major-General Sabine, om D.C.L., LL.D., Pres. B.S, 

Wilson Saunders, F.R.S 

William ae MD., LL.D., Sec. B.S.. Member of 
the Senate fessor of Anatomy and Physiology iu 
University College, London. 

Hi. J. 8. Smith, M.A., F.R.S. 

Warington Smyth, MA. F.R.S., Professor of Minera- 
logy in the Royal School of Mines. 

Herbert Spencer. 

William Spottiswoode, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the 
Senate. 

J. J. Sylvester, M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. 

P. G. Tait, MLA. 

Allen Thomson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Sir William Thomson, Dc. L. LL.D., F.R.S. 

John Tyndall, LL.D., F.B.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal School of Mines. 

Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.G.S. 

Charles Wheatstone, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy in King’s College, London. 

A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, London, and Examiner in the 
vu Jniversity. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The Classes will recom- 
mence on THURSDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1868. 

FACULTY OF ARTS.—The LENT TERM will commence 
on THURSDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1868. In most of the 
Classes such a division of the subjects is made as en- 
ables Students to enter with advantage at this period. 

The ScHOOL for Boys between the Ages of Seven and 
Sixteen—The LENT TERM will begin for New Pupils at 
9.30 a.m. on TUESDAY, JANUARY Mth, 1868, Former 
pupils must return on the following day. 

he EVENING CLASSES for CLAssics, MopERN LAN- 
GUAGES, MATHEMATICS, the NATURAL Sciences, Law, 
&c.—The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 13th, 1868. 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the Col- 
lege, containing full information respecting classes, 
fees, days, and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 
regulations relating to the entrance and other exhibi- 
tions, scholarships, and prizes, open to competition by 
students of the several Faculties, may be obtained at 
the Office of the College, on applicativn, either personally 
or by letter. 

The College is very near the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

December 18th, 1867. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE and 
UNIVERSITY OOLLEGE SCHOOL. 

Mr. TALFOURD ELY, M.A. Fellow of University 
College, London, Assistant-Examiver in Classics in the 
University of London, and Assistant-Master in Uni- 
versity College School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS 
as residents in his house. 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. ~e 1 > residence, 10 
Eldon road, Ros! lyn, Hampstead, N. 


hye SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 











‘men in H.M.'s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 


obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
are assisted by qualified Tutors. References to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square, 


|) atediadies 4 2 COLLEGE, 





EDINBURGH. 
HeAD Master.—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., 


Copies of the Prospectus and Calendar, detailing the 
Revised Arrangements for the Current Session, may be 
had on application. 

New Pupils may be entered, after the Christmas 
Recess, on the 8th January, 1863. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lireé DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


| heer LIFE INSURANCE 








COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agen's throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
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Notice. — The New Book by 
Mr. Swinburne, “© WILLIAM 
BLAKE, Artist and Poet,” is 
Ready this day at all Book- 
sellers’ and at the Libraries. 
Coloured Illustrations, 16s. 


“Mr. Swinburne is known to have in the press an 
elaborate study upon the poet and painter Blake—a 
subject than which none requires more delicate or sharp 
manipulation, more keenness or speciality of sympathy, 
or more boldness of estimate and statement. To judge 
from his own powers in the poetic art, and from his 
essay on Byron, Mr. Swinburne will supply all these 
requisites in a measure hardly to be rivalled. '—Zossetti's 
* Criticism.” 


The BOOK of HUMOROUS VERSE. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. A New 


Edition, twice the size of the old one, with many 
New Poems, and additional Illustrations by Sir 
Noel Paton, Millais, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle, 
M. Ellen Edwards, and other distinguished Artists. 
Elegant binding, 10s 6d. 

*,* A book of the “Bon Gaultier” kind. This New 
Edition, from the number of extra pieces and new illus- 
trations, may be considered an entirely new work. The 
Saturday Review describes, the book as “clever and 
amusing, vigorous, and healthy; a very fair reproduction 
of the elder Hood's peculiar style and humour.” 


UNIFORM WITH MR. SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 
With Portrait and Autograph, in feap, 8vo, price 5s. 


WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. 


(Leaves of Grass, Drum-Taps, &c.) Selected and 
Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROssETTI. 

*,* For twelve years the American poet Whitman 
has been the object of widespread detraction and of 
concentrated admiration, The admiration continues to 
gain ground, as evinced of late by papers in the Ameri- 
can Round Table, in the London Review, in the Fortnightly 
Review, by Mr. M. D. Conway, in the Broadway, by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, and in the Chronicle, by the editor of 
the selection announced above, as also by the recent 
publication of Whitman's last poem, from advance 
sheets, in Zinsley's Magazine. 


THE REALITIES OF ABYSSINIA. 
“Just now we know very little about Abyssinia, and, 
therefore, trustworthy facts will be read with eager- 
ness.”—Times, October 9. 


This day, price 7s 6d, 400 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, neat, 


ABYSSINIA and its PEOPLE; 


or, Life in the Land of Prester John. Edited by 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society. With Map and 8 Coloured Ilustrations. 
“This book is specially intended for popular reading 
at the present moment. 
“Mr. Hotten has published a work which presents 
the best view of the country yet made public, It will 
undoubtedly supply a want greatly felt.”"—AMorning Lost. 





G. DORE’S FAVOURITE PENCIL SKETCHES. 
Oblong 4to, handsome Table Book, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL CARTOONS; or, 


Rough Pictures of the World's History, from the 
First to the Nineteenth Century, By GUSTAVE 
DORE. 
*,* A new book of daring and inimitable sketches by 
this artist, which will excite considerable attention, 
and, doubtless, command a large sale, 


NEW AND GENUINE BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


Mr. SPROUTS HIS OPINIONS. 


Crown 8vo, toned paper, price 3s 6d. 

*,* Readers who found amusement in Artemus 
Ward's droll books will have no cause to complain of 
this humorous production, A Costermonger who gets 
into Parliament and becomes one of the “ practical” 
Members, rivalling Bernal Osborne in his wit and 
Roebuck in his satire, ought to be an amusing person. 


“ An awfully jolly book for parties.” 


PUNIANA; or, Thoughts Wise 


and Otherwise. Best Book of Riddles and Puns 
ever formed, 100 exquisite Drawings. 3,000 best 
Riddles, 10,000 outrageous Puns. 8s 6d, coloured 
binding; 7s 6d. plain. 

The Saturday Review says of this most amusing 
work:—* Enormous burlesque—unapproachable and 
pre-eminent. We venture to think that this very 
queer volume will be a favourite. It deserves to be so; 
and we should suggest that, to a dull person desirous 
to get credit with the young holiday people, it would be 
good policy to invest in the book, and dole it out by 
instalments.” 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 





ELEGANT PRESENT for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR, 


Now published, in royal quarto, elegantly bound, price 
Three Guineas, 
\ ORDS of COMFORT for the SOR- 
ROWFUL; selected from Holy Scripture. 
Illustrated and illuminated by Mrs. FRANCES MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued in folio, price 
Five Guineas, 
London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. 





To be ready early in January, in 1 vol. 8vo, containing 
upwards of 500 pp., and illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts, price 21s. 
NCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES. By THomas INMAN, M.D. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
Liverpool: A. HOLDEN, 48 Church street. 


rs 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist January, 1868, No. 4, price 1s. 


T. PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine 
of Fiction. Art, and Literature. Edited by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by J. E. Millais, 
A, 
CONTENTS. 
All for Greed. A Novel, by the Baroness de Bury. 
With an Illustration. 
Chap, 11. Mademoiselie Félicie’s Husband. 
12. Raoul's Distress, 
. 13. A Prudent Young Lady. 
The New Member of the European Family. 
The Uncontrolled Ruffianism of London, as measured 
by the Rule of Thumb, 
Business at the Present Day. 
Weary November. 
Our Fortifications, 
Madame Tallien: a Biographical Sketch, 
The Cost of Coal. 
Alpine Climbing. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 
lope. With an Illustration, 
Chap. 12. Autumnal Prospects. 
13. Saulsby Wood, 
14. Loughlinter. 
» 15. Donald Bean's Pony. 


London: VIRTUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


By Anthony Trol- 


” 
” 





het ILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
P No, XCIX., for JANUARY, 1868. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS, 
1, Realmah. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
Chap. 7. The Festival. 
8. Realmah’s Courtship. 
9. Realmah accused of Impiety. 
10. Realmah's Appearance before the Four 
Hundred. 

2. The Philosophical Life of Professor Ferrier. By 
Professor Fraser. 

The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the White and Black 
Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 

Chap. 8. “Le Brouillon.” 
9. The Wedding with Crimson Favours. 

10, Monsieur's Pastoral. 

» 11. The King’s Tragedy. 

Good Catholics. Being the History of “Les Petites 
Sceurs de Pauvres.” By Madame Guizot de Wit. 

Robin and Maggie: an Idyl. By R. M. Hovenden. 

The Commemoration at Oxford in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. By A Templar. 

. The Last Evening in the Alps. A Dialogue. 

. The Skjeggedal-Fos, in Norway. By Rev. Hugh 

Macmillan. 

. Essays at Odd Times, 

Chap. 17. Of Nature and Human Nature. 


” 
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10. A Letter of Sir Walter Scott. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
On Monday, the 23rd inst. (One Shilling.) No. 97. 
rTNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


f JANUARY, 1868. 

With Illustrations by Frederick Walker and M. Ellen 
Edwards. 
CONTENTS. 

Jack the Giant-Killer. With an Illustration. 

Chap. 7. In Blunderbore’s Castle. 

8. Hasty Pudding and Blows from a Club, 

9. Jack helps to Disenchant the Beautiful Lady. 

By Matthew Arnold. 


Anarchy and Authority. 
Richardson's Novels. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 
Chap. 28. Castello. 
+» 29. The Hotel Bristol. 
yi 30. On the Road. 
Some Chapters on Talk. 
Chap. 6. Of Times for Talking. 
» 7. Of the Recipients of Talk. 
8. On Silence, 
9. Of Silence. 
10. Of Talk between Persons who are Strangers 
to each other. 
Garibaldi’s last Campaign. 
Smitu, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 


” 





rNHE JOURNAL of SACRED 
LITERATURE. FIFTH SERIES, No. IV., 
JANUARY, 1868. Contains:—1. The Talmud, by the 
Editor—2. De Conjecture Ope in Novi Testamenti 
Emendatione admittenda, by W. Linwood, M.A.—3. The 
Report of the Ritual Commission, by the Rev. C, A. 
Row—4. Johannes Huss Redivivus, No. 2., by the Rev. 
A. H. Wratislaw—5. Criticism on Isaiah vii. by J.C. 
Knight, Esq.—6. Exegesis of Difficult Texts—7. The 
Book of Job, a revised translation, by the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell, conclusion—8. The Transfiguration of Christ, 
from the German of Dr. G. Briickner—9. The Divine 
Government, its General Principles—10. Correspond- 
ence—11. Notices of Books—12. Miscellaneous. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


ds 

Mr. Vambéry’s New Work is now read 
Libraries. mY & all the 
SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, Adventure : 
and on the Ethnology of Central Asia By 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY, In1 vol. 8vo,16s.. 


. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the 
FIFTH CENTURY. Translated by permission 
from the French of A. FREDERIC OzANAM late 
Professor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris, By ASHLEY C. GLYN, BA, 9 
vols, post 8vo, £1 1s. eon 


The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE; or 
Household Chemistry. By Dr. ALBERT J, BERN AYs, 
Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
A New Edition, being the Sixth, price és, ‘ 

London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 

place, S.W. 





Will be published immediately, in 8vo, price 2s 64, 
| EPORTS of ARTIZANS. Selected 
) by the Society of Arts to Visit the Paris Univer. 
sal Exhibition of 1867. 
London: Published for the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, and Manufactures, and Commerce by 
BELL and DALpy, York street, Covent Garden. 


HE LEISURE HOUR. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for the NEW YEAR. 
The Mortons of Morton Hall. By the Author of 
“Captain Jack; or, the Great van Broek Property.” 
David Lloyd's Last Will. By Hesba Stretton. 
James Braithwaite the Supercargo. By W. H. G, 
Kingston. 
The Sower's Reward. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
The Midnight Sky of London. A series of Fine Engray- 
ings, showing the position of the Stars through suc- 
cessive months, With descriptive letter-press by E. 
Dunkin, F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory. 
From Nubia down the Nile. By Howard Hopley, 
Health. By Sir J. Y. Sympson, Bart., M.D. 
Our Sisters in Japan. With Illustrations. 
—- and the Arctic Seas. By Edward Whymper, 
*RGS 








Romance of Heraldry. 
Curiosities of Old London. By John Timbs., 

Female Education, By Mrs, Ellis, Author of “ Women 
of England.” 
Zoological Notes. 

others. 
*,* The Illustrations by distinguished Artists, 
Monthly, price Sixpence; Weekly, One Penny. 
56 Paternoster row. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for the NEW YEAR. 

Scenes from Church History. By Dr. Merle d'Aubigné. 

Quiet Thoughts. By the Author of “ My Study Chair,” 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 

The Pharaohs of the Bible. By the Rev. Canon Trevor. 

Cousin Mabel'’s Note-Book. By Miss E. J. Whately. 

Richard Hunne. A Tale of the Time of Henry VIII. 
By the Author of “The Old Manor House.” 

The Days of the Cattle Plague. By the Author of “The 
Door without a Knocker.’ With Illustrations. 

The Pearl Necklace. By W. de Liefde. 

The Manuscript Man. By Miss Walsh, With Illus- 
trations. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 

Days in the Desert. By the Rev. J. Stoughton. 

Between the Books. A History of the Time between 
the Old and New Testaments. With Illustrations by 
Gustave Doré. 

The Jewish Ritual. By the Rey. M. M. Ben Oliel. 

London Churches and Chapels. 

Portraits and Biographies. 

Sabbath Thoughts, Scripture Illustrations, Practical 
Sermons, and Devotional Papers. 

Sacred Music and Original Hymns. 

Pages for the Young: Grey Peas or Pearls, by Mrs. 
Prosser; Bible Questions, Scripture Enigmas, &c. 

With Coloured Illustrations and numerous Engravings. 

Monthly, price Sixpence. 

Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row; 164 

Piccadilly. 


By Frank Buckland, J. K. Lord, and 











HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1868, price 1s. This year, 
greatly enlarged, containing, amongst much other useful 
information—A List of the Public Offices—A Chronicle 
of Remarkable Events — Post-Office Regulations — 
Assessed Taxes and Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary 
of the Principal Acts of Parliament passed during the 
last Session—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and 
Names and Addresses of Clerks of the Peace for all the 
Counties of England and Wales—A Table of English 
and Foreign Weights, Measures, and Moneys, &c. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers, 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


ONDON SHEET ALMANACK for 
4 1868. Price6d. On thick drawing paper for the 
table. This elegant and unique little Almanack, con- 
taining much information, is also printed on a thin paper, 
to adapt it for binding in a variety of styles suited to all 
tastes and fancies. It is this year ornamented with a 
View of the Royal Dramatic College. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers, 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1868. 
ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 

ALMANACK, Enlarged by the Incorporation 
of “Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary.” Price, cloth, 
2s 6d.; roan tuck, 5s; morocco, 6s; with lock, 8s, 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, 
price 6d. 


The CLERICAL ALMANACK, very much 
enlarged. Sewed, 9d; roan tuck, 2s 6d; morocco ditto, 
48; with lock, 6s. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
| all Booksellers, 
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SF 
NEW WORK EDITED by JOHN TIMBS. 
Y BOUNTIFUL'S LEGACY TO 
HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
s, Counsels, and Ex- 
A Book of Practical Instructions, 
2 ints, and Recipes in Housekeeping and 
— a Domestic Management. 
Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth ; 7s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


THE BOOK OF CATS. 
it-Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and Fancies. 
ao By C. H. Ross. 
2) Illustrations by the Author, price 4s 6d; cloth, 5s, 
gilt edges. 
GriFriITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED —> 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Attractive Picture-Book: a New 


Gift from the Old Oorner, containing numerous 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Bound in elegant 
cover, price 3s 6d, plain; 7s 6d, coloured. 


Upside Down; or, Turnover Traits. 
From original Sketches of the late W. M*CONNELL, 
with illustrative Verses by Tom Hoop. 4to, 
Coloured Plates, price 23 6d. 


The Bear King: a Narrative confided 
to the Marines. By JAMES GREENWOOD. Illus- 
trated by Griset. Price 3s 6d, cloth; 5s, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara 
Hutton. Small post 8vo, price 48 6d, cloth; 5x, 
gilt edges. 

Gerald and Harry; or, the Boys in the 
North. By Emitta MARRYAT Norris. Post 8vo, 
price 5s, cloth ; 5s 6d, gilt edges. 

The Children’s Picnic, and What Came 
OF IT. By EmiLttA MarryaTt Norris. Price 
23 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 


The Little Child’s Fable-Book. Ar- 
ranged progressively in Words of One, Two, and 
Three Syllables. 16 page Illustrations, 33 6d, 
cloth; 5s, coloured, gilt edges. 


Cousin Trix and her Welcome Stories. 
By GEORGIANA ORAIK. Price 3s 6d, cloth; 4s 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

The Young Vocalist. A Collection of 
Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte, arranged from the most eminent 
Composers by Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW. 4to, price 2s, 
imitation cloth; 3s 6d, extra cloth, gilt edges. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

WORKS by REV. J. J. BLUNT. 
Now ready, 9th Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
| NDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 

MENT, an Argument of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. 

BuivntT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 

Cambridge. 








By the same Author. 

FIRST THREE CENTURIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 7s 6d. 
The DUTIES of a PARISH PRIEST. 7s 6d. 
PLAIN SERMONS. 3 vols. 7s 6d each. 
The USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 15s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


COMPLETION of RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
Now ready, with Maps, Illustrations, and Index, 8vo, 


68, 
ISTORY of ANCIENT PERSIA: 
being the Fourth and Concluding Volume of the 
FIVE GREAT EASTERN MONARCHIES; or, the 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldwa, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected and illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Sources. By George Raw- 
LINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford, 
“This carefully written work.”"—English Churchman. 
“There was good reason for this work."—E.caminer. 
“A work of great and special value, it is full of 
interest.” —Record. 
By the same Author. 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS; a New English 
Version. Edited, with copious Notes from the most 
recent sources of information; embodying the chief 
results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hiero- 
glyphical discovery. Second Edition. Maps and Wood- 
cats. 4 vols., 8vo0, 48s. 

“Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the best that has 
appeared in the English language."—Zdinburgh Review. 

“Worthy to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, 
Grote, Mure, and Gladstone.” —Guardian. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Second Thofisand, with Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s, 


eM JOHN ELIOT: 
4h) a Biography, 1590-1632. By JoHNn Forster. 
LL.D., Author of “Arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles the First;" “The Debates on the Grand 


Remonstrance, 1641; " &c. 
JouN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 
uf I YHE 
By the Rev. MALCOLM Wuire, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 








This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 


SYMBOLICAL NUMBERS of 
SCRIPTURE. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, THomas H. DUNCOMBE, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

“These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will ruffle politicians. 
Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, 
and a hard-working Member of Parli who de- 
lighted to be called a tribune of the people. Few men 
of his time were of greater mark amongst the nota- 
bilities of London than this patrician Radical. Mr. 
Duncombe's singular career is ably handled by his only 
child. He tells us much that the world did not know 
concerning his remarkable sire."—Athenxum, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1868, Under the especial patronage of 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, | vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
“A work of great value. The most faithful record 
we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—/ost, 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By MATILDA Beruam Epwarps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 158, 
* Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and 
her volume supplies pleasant reading.” —A fthenwum. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 
TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

By 


Cheap Edition of Agnes. 


Mrs, OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
and Blackett’s Standard Library.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Guild Court. B George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author of “ Alee Forbes,” &c, 

“A very entertaining story, abounding with whole- 
some interest and wise counsel. The characters are 
delineated with force and fidelity. Mr. MacDonald 
writes with a higher purpose than transient amuse- 
ment. He is one of those writers who deserve con- 
scientious study, and may, without presumption, solicit 
a kind of attention that inferior novelists can neither 
command nor repay.”—Athenxum. 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Harpy, 3 vols 
“The best novel we have read for manya day. It is 
difficult to use too strong language of praise in refer- 
ence to these charming volumes."—John Bull. 


Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NorToN. Second Edition. 3 vols, 

“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told."— Times, 


Love’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 





Bdith’s Marriage, By Arnold 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 


Author of “St. Olave's,” “ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


NEW SERIES on the Ist of JANUARY, edited by 
E. S. Dallas, price TWOPENCE., 


On the Ist of January will be commenced in the 
NEW SERIES OF ONCE A WEEE, 
The First Three Chapters of 


FOUL PLAY, 


A NEW STORY by 
CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
Illustrated by George du Maurier. 


*,* The New Series of “Once a Week” will contain 
several new features, and will be printed in a new, 
clear, and readable type, on a good paper. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 
AUS E and EFFECT; 
or, the Globe we Inhabit. 
By R. MACKLEY Browne, F.G.S. 
L. Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 











Now ready. 

| get apie PROPHETIC MESSEN- 

GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year a predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 
or post free for 2s 8d. 

T. T. LEMARE, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 


y WILL this COST to PRINT ? 
j An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SrectmeN Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 

R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 











The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT for a BOY. 


Upwards of 600 Illustrations (nearly 200 entirely new), 
and 10 Vignette Titles in gold, with an increase of 
100 pp. in the text. 

Now ready, imperial 16mo, 700 pp. handsomely bound 
in cloth, 8s 6d; or French morocco, gilt edges, 12s 
(postage 7d), an entirely new, and greatly enlarged 
edition of 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: 


A Complete Encyclop@dia of the Sports and Pastimes 
Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth, 

If imitation be—as it has been aptly pronounced—the 
highest form of compliment, the Proprietors of ** The 
Boy's Own Book” have ample reason for congratula- 
tion ; for it would be very difficult to find any work that 
has had so many imitators, yet it still holds its proud 
position as the recognized authority upon everything 
pertaining to the amusements of English boys. In the 
present edition, every article has been thoroughly 
revised, or rewritten ; and by means of an enlarged 
page, and the considerable increase in the number of 
pages, space has been found for many important new 
subjects and large extensions of the old ones. 

PRINCIPAL CoNTENTS,—MINOR Sports, viz. :—Games 
with Marbles — with Tops—with Balls —Indian Ball 
Game—Sports of Agility and Speed—Miscellaneous 
Out-Door Sports—In-Door Sports—Sports with Toys. 
DrAWING-RoOM GAMES, viz.:—Minor Games—Shadow 
Pantomimes— Bouts Rimés — Definitions — Forfeits— 
Acting Charades—Acting Proverbs—Tableaux Vivants, 
&, ATHLETIC Sports, viz.:—Cricket—Golf—Football 
—Croquet — Troco — Hockey — Rackets and Fives—- 
Tennis and Pallone—Quoits, Bowls, Skittles, &¢.—Aunt 
Sally—Fencing—Broadswordand Single-Stick—Archery 
—Riding—Driving—Gymnasticse—Boxing and Wrest- 
ling, &c. AQUATIC Sports, viz. :—Angling—Swimming 
—Rowing — Canoeing — Sailing — Skating — Sliding— 
Curling. THE NATURALIST, viz.:—Singing Birds— 
Talking Birds— Poultry Yard — Pigeons—Rabbits— 
Guinea Pigs—Dogs—Cats—Squirrels—White Mice— 
Silkworms—Bees—Aquarium—Gardening, &c, SciEN- 
TIFIC RECREATIONS, viz.:—Arithmetical Amusements 
—Magnetism — Electricity —Galvanism and Electro- 
Magneti Ohemistry—Fireworks—AérostaticA muse- 
ments—Acoustics and Pneumatics—Optics—The Micro- 
scope—The Telescope—Photography, &c. GAMES OF 
SKILL, viz. :-—Chess—Draughts—Backgammon—Domi- 
noes—Solitaire—Bagatelle — Billiards — Minor Games, 
&. LEGERDEMAIN, &c., viz.:—Simple Deceptions and 
Easy Tricks—Tricks with Money—with Cards—Feats 
requiring Special Apparatus or Confederacy—Paradoxes 
and Puzzles, &c. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 
“The ROBINSON CRUSOE of the 19th CENTURY.” 

Castaway on the Auckland Isles. A 
Narrative of the Wreck of the Grafton, and of the 
Escape of the Crew after Twenty Months’ Suffering. 
From the Private Journals of Captain Thomas Mus- 
grave. Also an Account of the Sea Lion (originally 
written in seal's blood, as were most of Captain 
Musgrave’s Journals). Post 8vo, with Portrait and 
Sketch Map, cloth, reduced to 3s 6d. 

The Times’ Correspondent (Dec. 19, 1865) says that 
Captain Musgrave's diary “is almost as interesting as 
Dantell Defoe, besides being, as the children say, ‘all 
true,’” 

“ A more interesting book of travels and privations 
has not appeared since ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and it has 
this advantage over the work of fiction, that it is a 


fact. "—Observer, 
Merry Tales for Little Folk. Tllustrated 


with more than 200 Pictures. Edited by Madame DE 
CHATBLAIN. 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth clegant; 4a, gilt edges. 

CONTENTS:—The House that Jack Built — Cock 
Robin—Old Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—The 
Ugly Little Duck—The White Cat—Jack the Giant 
Killer—Jack and the Beanstalk—Tom Thumb—Puss 
in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—The Sleeping 
Beauty—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella—and all the 
other Old Favourites. 


Truths Illustrated by Great Authors: a 
Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, 
Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, 
Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. In Prose and Verse. Com- 
viled from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countries. 

Zleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp., 5s. 

The Philosophy of William Shakespeare ; 
delineating in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages 
selected from his Plays the Multiform Phases of the 
Human Mind. Third Edition. Feap. &vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, nearly 700 pp., with beautiful Vignette Title, 
price 5s. 

Songs of the Soul during its Pilgrimage 
Heavenward ; being a New Collection of Poetry, illus- 
trative of the power of the Christian Faith. Selected 
from the works of the most eminent British, Foreign, 
and American Writers, ancient and modern, original 
and translated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, with beau- 
tiful Frontispiece and Title, pp, 638, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 

Things Not Generally Known Familiarly 
Explained. New Edition, 6 vols. in 3, either cloth ele- 
gant or strongly half-bound, gilt backs, price 153. Vol. 
1. General Information—Vol. IL, Curiosities of Science 
—Vol. III. Curiosities of History and Popular Errors 
Explained. By Jonn Traps, F.S.A., Author of * Curi- 
osities of London,” &e, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately as follows:— 
1. GENERAL INFORMATION, In 1 double vol., 58, cloth 
elegant or half-bound ; or, 2 vols. feap, 2s 6d each, cloth 
plain. 2. Curiosities of Scrence. In 1 double vol., 5s, 
cloth elegant or half-bound ; or, 2 vols. feap, 28 6d each, 
cloth plain. 3. CURIOSITIES of History—Popular Errors 
Explained. In 1 double vol., 5s, cloth elegant or half- 
bound ; or, 2 vols. feap., 28 6d each, cloth plain. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in 
Science and the Useful Arts. By JouHN Timps, F.S.A. 
Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Cloth 
elegant, price 5s. 

London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


HEPWORTH DIXON’S HOLY LAND. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Post 8vo, 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, 10s 6d. (This day. 
Dr. IRELAND'S STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 
Crown 8yo, 9s, [This day. 


Miss ANNA DRURY’S THE BROTHERS. New Edition. 


Crown 8yo, Frontispiece, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “Chapman and 


Hall's Standard Editions,” [This day. 
JOHN ROLFE’S EXTRACTS from ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Crown 8¥0, 63, (This day. 


CHARLES J. BOYLE’S FAR AWAY; or, Sketches of Life 


and Scenery in Mauritius, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS, CHRONI- 
CLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. Ropert LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 
2 vols. crown 8vo, Portrait, 24s, 


OWEN MEREDITH’S (Hon. Robert Lytton) LUCILE. 
Super-royal 8vo, with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, lds. 

“Mr. Du Maurier, as we believe, is new in the list of book-illustrators; and he has 
this great virtue, that he has not fallen into the tricks of the craft...... Mr. Du 
Maurier, if he has a master, follows Millais, as in vigour, so in keen appreciation of 
the homely, not to say ugly,in Art. He never condescends to mere prettiness or 
trick. If he occasionally gave a thought to the beautiful, it would be as well. But in 
days of mere emasculated smoothness, a sensible plain reaction to the domestica 
Jacta, and simple straightforward drawing, has its value; and in Mr. Du Maurier's 
sharp, incisive style we have a wholesome contrast to the smudge of the fa-presto 
school of book-illustrators."—Saturday Review 


HENRY TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Eighth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, (This day. 


HENRY DUFTON’S NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
THROUGH ABYSSINIA. Post 8vo, with 3 Maps. 10s 6d. Second Edition. 
“A genuine book of Abyssinian travel could scarcely appear at a more fortunate 
moment than the present...... Mr. Dufton is an honest and a simple traveller. He 
delivers a round unvarnished tale...... It is only justice to say that his descriptions 
of scenery are excellent."—Saturday Review. 


J. F. ELTON’S WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By J. F. 
— late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts, 
10s 6d. 

“Mr. Elton’s book is a lively and agreeable record of some rather aimless 
wanderings in Mexico, at a time when many Europeans were attracted thither by 
curiosity or love of adventure. He gives his reader some little glimpses into 
Mexican life, which are sufficiently amusing to make his chapters worth the time it 
takes to read them.”—T7imes, 


Captain BRACKENBURY’S EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 
1867. By Captain BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household and the 
Desert. By OvIDA. 38 vols. [This day. 


PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Borie. 2 vols. 


“Mr. Boyle is a new, but not raw, recruit in the strong regiment of novelists ; and 
if he continues to handle his weapon with the dexterity and judgment that distin- 
guish this attempt from the maiden offorts of most young aspirants, he will soon 
win for himself the position and fame of a master in a difficult department of lite- 
rary art...... The run with Lord Hungerford’s foxhounds, from Stoke Peveril right 
into the heart of the moor, is described with a verveand sustained vigour that render 
it worthy of comparison with the best things of the same kind by Lever or Whyte 
Melville."—Athenzum. 


SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 8 vols. 

“ Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole range of 
novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface, and 
very tender at the heart...... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these 
is the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock......The other is in the 
manner of contriving her story...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in which the 
action is evolved. The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and which will not 
only amuse the mere novel-reader, but may also in some important respects satisfy 
the critic.” —Times. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By ANNA C. STEELE. 3 vols. 


“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular. There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing iuto strong passion, and the conflict of 
passion at last resolving itself ‘nto pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 
The authoress has depicted the play of passions with a vigour and a tenderness 
that become very eloquent, always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes 
touch the heart profoundly...... It is not often that we can commend a first novel 
which is written with so much force of language, which is so instinct with true 
feeling, which contains so much of reality, and which seems to hold out such 
evident promise of good fruit to come.”"—Times. 

“Interests us through the sheer force of a succession of dramatic situations and 
vivid descriptions."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of ‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Trouble.” 3 vols. 

“* Aunt Margaret's Trouble’ was a novel which showed that the author's powers 
were considerable, but ‘Mabel’s Progress’ at once places her in the first rank of 
living English novelists...... There is not much plot, but the narrative is interesting 
and eventful; the characters are well designed and carefully finished, and the tone 
and language are pure and good throughout. As far as we can remember, the 
author's former work, ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble,’ although well written and full of 
character, was somewhat deficient in life and movement. ‘There is no such deficiency 
here. The difference between the former and the present work may be in some 
part likened to that which exists between a secluded village and a busy metropolis, 
or between a solitary and plodding student and an accomplished man of letters.”"— 
Atheneum, 


The LORD of ALL: aNovel. 1 vols. 
“For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 


“This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character. We cannot 
offer the public better advice than to read it and judge for themselves,”"—<Athenwum, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, No. VI. of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE : 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations. 
NOTICE.—The First Volume of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE will be ready on 


Monday, the 23rd inst., price Eight Shillings. 
*,* Cases for binding can be had separate, price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868 A 


New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and 
Artists of Eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. [On Wednesday next, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI. 


TION. By G. A. Saua, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c., &e. 1 vol. 
[Ready this day. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports, 
With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready, 


BOUND TO PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author of 


“ A White Hand and a Black Thumb.” 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


JOHNNY ROBINSON; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols. [Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES. The New Novel, by Awnvyie 


THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “ Called to Account,” &. 3 vols, 
[Ready this day, 


GIANT DESPAIR. A Novel. By Mortry Farrow, 


Author of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the SECOND EDITION of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New Novel. 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, In 8 yols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. A New Novel. By the 


Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &, In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuanves H. 


Ross. 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By 


KATHERINE S. Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea.” &e, 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—Next week will be published, in 1 vol., price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol., price 6s, the Cheap E:titioa of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yares. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s 6d, cloth. 
\ ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
r Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation. By M. F.C. With 
Twelve full-page Pictures of Historical Scenes designed by Heury Doyle, engraved 
on Wood by G. Hanlon and G. Pearson, and upwards of 100 other Woodcuts, repre- 
senting the Antiquities, Scenery, and Sites of Remarkable Events, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 38 6d, cloth. 
._* OLD STORY, and other Poems. By Exizanern D. 
P Cross. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Dr. DICKINSON on ALBUMINURIA. 
In 8vo, with 10 Plates (5 Coloured) and 13 Woodcuts, price 14s. 
N the PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of ALBUMIN- 
URIA. By W. H. Dickinson, M.D., Cantab. Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Assistant-Physician to St. George’s Hospital and to the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE.—Edited by Mrs. ALFrreD 
GaTTy. JANUARY, 1868, CONTENTS:—The Toad, by Hans Christian 
Andersen. With Ilustration by A. W. Cooper—Woods in Winter, by H. B. F.— 
The Gipsies; or, Ellie and Walter. Chap 3—Butterflee’s Ghost. With Illustration 
by J. A. Pasquier—* What are the Children to do?” by the Editor—The Ballad of 
Ernest Strathney, by Pan—The Palace in Cloudland, a Fairy Tale, by L. M. G. 
Chaps. 7, 8, 9. With Illustration by F. Gilbert—The Hospital for Sick Children. by 
Gwynfryn—Two “Frescoes” at Venice—Emblem. “Made perfect through 
suffering.” By the Editor—Song. “Old and New.”"—Memoranda for the New 
Year, by the Editor—Talk upon Books—Aunt Judy's Correspondence. 


London: BELL and DALpyY. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAMBLACK WOOD &SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1 
EW ATLAS by KEITH JOHNSTON. 
~The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS, exhibiting the 
present condition of Geographical Discovery in the 
various Countries, Empires, and States of the World. 
45 Maps, imperial quarto, printed in'colours, with 
General Index, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


. 2 
AKE VICTORIA. A Narrative of 
L Explorations in Search of the Source of the Nile. 
Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains SPEKE and 
Grant. By G. C. SwaYNE, M.A, Crown 8vo, with 
Engravings, 7s 6d. [Jn a few days. 


3 


HE CHANCELLOR of the 
T EXCHEQUER in SCOTLAND. Being Two 
Speeches delivered by him in Edinburgh on 29th and 30th 
October. Is. 

4 


R. JOHN HILL BURTON'S HIS- 
TORY of SCOTLAND, : 1 to 4 vols, 8vo, 56s. 


5 
HE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. 
By Count MONTALEMBERT, Authorized Transla- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo, price £1 11s 6d. Forming Vols. IIL, 
IV., and V. of the “ Monks of the West.” 


6 

7 PUBLIC SCHOOLS: WINCHES- 
TER — WESTMINSTER — SHREWSBURY — 

anc 


HARROW—RUGBY. Notes of their Histor 
srown 


Traditions. By the Author of “ Etoniana,” 
8yo, 88 6d. 


7 

ECTURES on the EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY, and OTHER PHILOSOPHIC 
REMAINS of Professor FERRIER, of St. ANDREW'S. 
Edited by Sir ALEX. GRANT and Professor LUSHINGTON. 

2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 
The Lectures on the Greek Philosophy may be had 

separately, price 12s, 


8 
HE POETICAL WORKS of 
CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. Handsomely 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. 
Uniform with the above. 


cae S from the POEMS of Mrs. 
HEMANS. 5s. 


= COURSE of TIME: a Poem. By 
ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 25th Edition, 3s 6d. 


9 
HE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. With Illustrations by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill. 9th Edition, bound in gilt cloth, 
gilt edges, 88 6d. 
10 
LAs of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By Professor AYTOUN. With 
Illustrations from Designs by Sir Noel Paton. Small 
4to, beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt cloth and 
gilt edges, 21s. 
1l 
FAUST. Translated by 


2ud Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OETHE’S 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
12 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. New 
Edition. Vol. L, containing ADAM BEDE, with 
Seven Illustrations, price 3s 6d; Vol. IL, containing 
the MILL on the FLOSS, with Seven Lilustrations, 
3s 6d. 
13 
BROOK FOSSBROOKE. by 


A New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


IR 
CHARLES LEVER. 
14 
HE COMPANY and the CROWN. By 
the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 2nd Edition, 
Corrected and revised. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
15 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 


LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. By Davip 
Pace, LL.D. F.RS.E. 4th Edition, revised and 


enlarged, 7s 6d. 

0 PRIMARY INSTRUCTION in 
RELATION to EDUCATION. By Smon S. 

Leoni, A.M., Author of “ Philosophy of Ethics,” &c., 

8 


16 


17 
EGLsH PROSE COMPOSITION : 
A Manual for Use in Schools. By the Rev. 
JAMES CURRIE, M.A., Principal of the Church of Scot- 
land Training Institution, Edinburgh. 1s 6d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 


37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


The Best Book the Best Gift. 


With numerous Illustrations, 3 vols, medium 8vo, 
£5 ds. 


THE BIBLE. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Various WRITERS, 


Including the Archbishop of YorK, the Bishops of 
CALcuTTA, ELY, GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL, KILLALOE; 
the Deans of CANTERBURY, CHESTER, and WeEsTMINS- 
TER; Lord ARTHUR HERVEY; Professors LIGHTPOOT, 
PLUMPTRE, RAWLINSON, SELWYN, &c. 
Epitep BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


“ We turn again and again to this dictionary. We 
see throughout a conscientious love of truth, and an in- 
telligent and successful endeavour to collect and pre- 
sent to us correctly the facts on which they report.”"—~ 
Edinburgh Review, 

“ By such a work as this every man of intelligence 
may become his own commentator.”"—T7imes, 

“Dr. William Smith's ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ could 
not fail to take a very high place in English literature ; 
for no similar work in our own or in any other lan- 
guage is to be compared with it.”"—Quarterly Review. 


THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
TESTAMENT. 


EDITED, WITH A SHORT PRACTICAL 

COMMENTARY EXPLANATORY OF DIF- 

FICULTIES AND FOR THE REMOVAL 
OF DOUBTS, 


By ARCHDEACON CHURTON, M.A., and ARCH- 
DEACON BASIL JONES, M.A. 


With One Hunprep AUTHENTIC Vrews of PLACES 
mentioned in the SACRED TeXT, from SKETCHES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS MADE ON THE SPOT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s, cloth; 52s 6d, calf; 688, morocco. 


“The Commentary, as a whole, is not less marked 
by accuracy and sound learning than by judgment, 
candour, and piety. We highly commend it to the 
large class of readers for whom it is designed."— 
Guardian, 

“ The idea of illustrating the Bible by really faithful 
representations of the places spoken of is, we think, a 
peculiarly happy one, for it is a kind of commentary, 
and helps the reader to feel that the events recorded 
are historical facts. The book is a work of very great 
elegance and sound scholarship.”—Union Review, 


3 
THE 


PRAYER BOOK. 
The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLLS, HEAD-PIECES, VIGNETTES, 


BORDERS, AND _ INITIAL LETTERS, 
PRINTED IN RED AND BLACK, AND 
HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS, FROM THE 
EARLY MASTERS, TO ILLUSTRATE THE 


GOSPELS. 
Edited by Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Svo, 18s, cloth; 31s 6d, calf; 36s, morocco. 


“ This beautiful edition is adorned with engravings 
from designs of Raffaelle, Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, 
and Overbeck. It is decorated with vignettes, initials, 
and border ornaments. The borders of the Calendar, 
representing the flowers, leaves, and fruits which are 
seasonable for each month of the year, seem particu- 
larly appropriate ; and the initial letters are wonder- 
fully varied."—London Review. 

“A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian 
manual,” —T7imes, 

“The variety and beauty of the devices that enrich 
the pages far surpass anything that has been done in 
decorative printing.” —Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Popular Literary Presents. 





The following are now ready. 
Lord DERBY’S TRANSLATION of 
the ILIAD of HOMER, Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 
feap. Svo, 10s, 


Miss FRERE'S OLD DECCAN DAYS ; 
or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


Dean MILMAN'’S HORACE. New 
Edition. With 100 Woodcuts, Small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mr. LESLIE'S HANDBOOK for YOUNG 
PAINTERS. Mlustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Lord DE ROS’S MEMORIALS of the 
TOWER of LONDON. Second Edition. Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr. LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT 
of HIS DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH and BABY- 
LON.—1845-51. New Edition. Illustrations, 2 
Vols, post 8vo, 158. 


Sir GARDNER WILKINSON'S POPU- 
LAR ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. GIFFARD'S DEEDS of NAVAL 
DARING; or, Anecdotes of the British Navy. 
Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


TheCHAPLAIN-GENERAL'SSTORY 
of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


. SMILES’S SELF-HELP and 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrations, 5 
vols, post 8vo, 68 each, 


Sir WILLIAM NAPIER'S ENGLISH 
BATTLES and SIEGES of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. Post 8vo, 98. 


Mr. BATES'’S RECORDS of a NATU- 
RALIST during ELEVEN YEARS on the RIVER 
AMAZONS. Ulustrations, Post 8vo, 12s. 


DUFFERIN'’S LETTERS from 
HIGH LATITUDES. Fifth Edition. Dlustratious. 
Post 8vo, 78 64. 


Dr. CHILD'S BENEDICITE ; or, Song 
of the Three Children. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


General CUSTS ANNALS of the 
WARS of the XVIIITH and XIXta CENTURIES, 
1700-1815. Maps. 9 vols, post 8vo, 5s each. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE'S POPULAR AC- 
COUNT of HIS TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA— 
1840-54, Sixth Edition. [lustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S STORY 
of Lord BACON'S LIFE. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Hon. ROBERT CURZON’S VISITS to 
the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. Fifth 
Edition. Iustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Lord BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
(The PEARL EDITION.) Complete in 1 vol. 
post 8vo, 28 6d, 


Sir FRANCIS HEAD'S OLD MAN'S 
BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 
Seventh Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Dr. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of the BIBLE. Illustrations, Post 
8vo, 7s 6d, 


Lord MAHON'S LIFE of CONDE the 
GREAT. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THOMAS JAMESS TRANS- 
JESOP’S FABLES. Illustrated by 
Post 8vo, 28 6d. 


Rev. 
LATION of 
Tenniel. 100 Woodcuts. 


Mrs. BARBAULD’S HYMNS 
PROSE. With 112 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 5s. 


Bishop HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 63. 


Mr. RUXTON'S ADVENTURES 
among the WILD TRIBES of the ROCKY MOUN- 
TALNS. Post 8vo, 38 6d. 


Mr. St. JOHN'S WILD SPORTS and 
NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS. Post 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


Mr. HERMANN MELVILLES 
TYPEE and OMOO; or, South Sea Adventures. 
2 vols. post Svo, 7s. 


in 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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Early in January. 


LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 
On Tuesday, the 24th inst., feap. 8vo. 


TIME AND TIDE BY WEARE AND TYNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN OF SUNDERLAND ON THE 
LAWS OF WORK. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., Honorary Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION 
OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS, 


VOL. I., 
With Twenty Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts, price 7s 6d, 
Will be published on the Ist of JANUARY, 1868. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








On January 1 will be published, price 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


By the Author of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
With Three Illustrations by E. Armitage, A.R.A. 


NOTICE.—The Sunday Library will be continued in Monthly Parts, 1s, and in Quarterly 
Volumes, 4s, and will contain contributions from the following Authors :—Miss Yonge, M. Guizot, 
Professor Kingsley, Professor Maurice, Thomas Hughes, M.P., Professor Lightfeot, Miss W ink- 
worth, Rev. B, F. Westcott, Miss Wedgwood, Rev. F. W. F. arrar, George Macdonald, Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, &c., &c. 


Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER'S NILE TRIBU- | A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 
TARIES of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Por- 1862-3. By W. GIFFoRD PALGRAVs. New and 


Cheaper Edition, with a Portrait of the Author. 


traits of Sir Samuel and.Lady Baker. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. (This day. 


being the Fifth Thousand, 8vo, with Maps and 
numerous Ilastrations, cloth, extra gilt, 21s. 
[Nexrt week, 

“ It solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto 
has been extremely perplexing; and it adds much to 
our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and the 
different races spread over it. It contains, moreover, 
some notable instances of English daring and enterpris- 
ing skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear 
to the heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract 
even the least studious reader, as the author tells a 
story well, and can describe nature with uncommon 
power.” — Times. 

“This charming volume, better written than most 
essays, and fuller of interest than most novels, ought 
to have for its second title ‘The Compensations of 
African Travel.’...... The best book of sporting adven- 
tures it was ever our lot to read.”—Spectator, 


The AUTHORIZED REPORT of  the| 
CHURCH CONGRESS held at Wolverhampton in 
September, 1867. [in a few days. | Privy Council. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SILCOTES of SILCOTES. By Henry K1noster. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 

“ *Sileote of Silcotes* possesses qualities that agree- 
ably recall the strength and picturesqueness of the first 
two books (‘Ravenshoe’ and ‘Geoffry Hamlyn’), 
Here and there its scenes are bright and warm with 
humour and generous emotion.”"—Atheneum. 


The STATESMAN and MERCHANT'S YEAR 
BOOK for 1868. By FrRapERICK Martin. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. (Jn a few days, 





IMPORTANT to GUARDIANS of the POOR and 
OTHERS, 


A HANDBOOK of VACCINATION. By 
Epwarpb ©. SEATON, M.D., Medical Inspector to the 
(/n January. 








NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT-BOOK. 
Small 4to, cloth, 188; morocco, 25s 


SCOTLAND: Her Songs and Scenery. 
AS SUNG BY HER BARDS AND SEEN IN THE CAMERA. 
Illustrated by Fourteen Photographs by Thompson and Ewing. 

“ The whole edition is well worthy of its illustrations, and forms one of the choicest gift-books of the season. 
The views of the Banks of the Doon, another view on the Devon, and a third of Cora Linn, are among the most 
beautiful specimens of photography we have seen.”"—London Scotsman, 

“The photographs are for the most part admirable; it certainly ranks well amongst the Christmas books of 
he year,"—Pall Mail Gazette, 

“ The chief feature of the book is the illustrations, by which fourteen prominent Scottish scenes are charm- 
ugly delineated by the photographs. In other respects the book is beautifully got up, and well worthy of a 
place on the drawit 1g-room table.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street Without. 


ae 


ron 


——— 
The New Number, price One Shilling, of 


TEMPLE BAR, 


TWO GHOST STORIES, 


AUTHORS of “ UNCLE P 4 As" “end “GEORGE Gerry,” 
Now ready, in Town and Country. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
The JANUARY NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
* Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 36.—Monsieur Valentin's Sketch, 
»  37.—On the Brink of Avernus. 
38.—Progress of the Silver and Blue. 
. My Monkey s. By Frank Buckland. 
In the Gloaming. By the Author of “ George Geith,” 


By the Author of 


Sw 


cc, 

4. The Literature of Satire. By James Hannay, 

Peter and Tulip. A Legend. By the Author of 
* Five Hundred Pounds’ Reward.” 

. Squire Toby's Will. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas,” 

. The Knight of Innishowen. 

“The Little Gordon.” 

A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas,” 
&c. Chapters 57 to 59. 


a 


inhi 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
To be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
There are Four Epitions of this WORK, namely:— 
1 
THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY. 


Illustrated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, and Du 
Maurier. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 21s; morocco, 42s, 


2 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Containing the Life of Ingoldsby and the Original 
Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols. demy 
Svo, 21s. 
3 
THE CARMINE EDITION. 
In large post 8vo, with carmine border, and 6 [llustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, gilt edges, 103 6d. 
4 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





NEW WORKS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 
CANNING, 
By the Riagut Hon. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, price 30s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Third Series. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 


CRADLE LANDS: E t, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT 
of Lea. Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
21s. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Ropert Ferev- 
son, LL.D., and the Rev. A. MorTON Brown, LL.D. 
1 yol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City 
and Suburb. By JonNn Trips, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. Hitary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the 
Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TIME WILL TELL. B 
FULLoM, Author of “ The Great Highway,” 
vols. post 8vo. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopre, Author of “Roughing It in the Bush.’ 
3 vols. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 
of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GBORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. 


Ss. W. 
&. 3 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 


lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORK by Dr. VAUGHAN. 
ww ready, ina handsome square volume, price 7s 6d, 
cloth, or elegantly bound for Presents, price 15s. 
HE DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the 
T Use of Families. By Ropert VAUGHAN, D.D. 
London: JACKSON, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 
Paternoster row. 
0) by the Rev. W. TAYLOR, of CALI 
sa iaiaamaatind FORNIA. 
In crown 8vo, with —_ 4 Illustrations, price 6s 6d, 
clo 
HRISTIAN ADVENTURES in 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Rev. WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
of the California Conference, Author of “ The Model 
Preacher,” “Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San 
Francisco,” &c. 
Also, by the same Author, crown 8vo, 4s, cloth. 
CALIFORNIA LIFE ILLUSTRATED. New 
Edition, with Sixteen Illustrations. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and HoppgEr, 27 
Paternoster row. 
Now ready, in 8vo, 15s, bevelled boards and red edges- 
NGLISH MONASTICISM; its Rise 
and Influence, By O'DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S, 
“Full of careful research and intelligent observation. 
..He has written a highly interesting and thoroughly 
instructive book.” —Zraminer, 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27 
Paternoster row. 


HOOD'’S PREACHERS & PREACHING of all AGES. 

Now ready, in square crown 8yo, price 19s 6d, cloth. 

AMPS, PITCHERS, and TRUMPETS: 

4 Lectures delivered to Students for the Ministry on 
the Vocation of the Preacher. Lllustrated by Anecdotes, 
Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory, of every 
Order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the great Preachers of 
all Ages. By EpwWiN PAXTON Hoop, Minister of Queen 
Square Chapel, Brighton, Author of “ Wordsworth : an 
Zsthetic Biography,” Dark Sayings on a Harp,” &c. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, und Hopper, 27 
Paternoster row. 


HE LITERATURE of the SEASON 
has been remarkable for the unusual number of 
Christmas Annuals which have appeared, all of them 
cheap, and for the most part excellent. Of these, how- 
ever, there is only one intende d for the spec ial amuse- 
ment of the boys and girls of the family circle; it bears 
the title of “OLD MERRY'’S CHRISTMAS PARTY.” 


oe MERRY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
Is, 


No’ 

















NEW Books for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS and PRIZES. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth elegant, toned paper, gilt edges. 


1, re from the STUDIO. By 
MARIE SIBREE. 

“Admirably conceived and exquisitely written.”— 
British Quarterly Revier, 

“ Will fascinate all who read it. The aim is to prove 
that a pure love of art is perfectly compatible with a 
love of God. Miss Sibree’s book is so well written and 
80 interesting that it requires no recommendation at 
our hands.”"—¢ ‘heromol ithograph. 


In crown 1 8¥0, price 7s 64, cloth, t toned paper. 


2. (MHE FAMILY : its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows. By Count A, DE GASPARIN, 
“The advice is sensible, the style pleasing; it is the 
result of sustained thought and observation.”"—Guardian. 
“Emphatically a book for the home library, rich in 
the counsels of the ripest experience."—Our Own 
Firesid, 





In feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth elegant. 
3. (MHE YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT 
in LIFE. By the Rev. W. Guest, F.G.S. 

, ‘Deserves the highest commendation; faithful, 
simple, earnest, graphic, and piquant throughout We 
do nut know a better book—we may almost say none 
80 good—for putting into the hands of a young man 
just entering into life.”"—Christian Advocate. 





In the richest style of cloth binding, price 5s, gilt edges, 

4, (j= MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1868. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

The Times says that “*Old Merry's Annual’ contains 

& great number of short papers on attractive subjects,” 

The Athenvum says that “it is larger and brighter, as 

well as wiser and merrier, than its preceding volumes. 2 


The LIFE and ADVENTU RES of Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 
In square feap., price 5s, cloth elegant, 


5. MHE WEAVER BOY WHO 
BECAME a MISSIONARY: being the wf 
of Dr. Livingstone’s Life and Labours. By H. 
ADAMS, Author of “Our Feathered Families,” &c., Ps 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 
~~ NEW BOOK of ‘TAL ES by SIDNE Y DAL DARYL. 
Square 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


6. "FOLD in the TWILIGHT: Short 
Stories for Long Evenings. By SIDNEY DARYL. 

With Illustrations by Gussie Bridgman. 

Mr. R. M. ‘BALLANTYN E'S NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In square 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


7. QILVER LAKE; or, Lost in the 
KJ Snow. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of 

“Fighting the Flames,” &e. Illustrated. 

“The latest of the many delightful tales with which 
this popular writer has de lighted young and old lovers 
of a good story. It is well illustrated, and a pleasanter 
companion for a cold holiday evening cannot be 
chose on.” —Star, 

97 inden : JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 

Paternoster row. 


CHOICE EDITIONS OF CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Chiefly Selected from Modern Authors. 138 Poems. 
Illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings, engraved under the superintendence of J.D. Coorsr. Smail 
4to, cloth extra, 108 6d; morocco, 218. 
Uniform with the favourite Edition of Bishop Heber's Hymns of last year. 


The STORY WITHOUT an END. From the German of Carove. By Sarah 
AUSTIN. _ Illustrated with 16 Original Water-Colour Drawings by E. V. B., printed in Fac- Smile, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to, cloth extra, 128, Or inlaid with floral ivory side, 15s; morocco, 
21s. Also a large-paper Edition, with the Plates mounted, only 250 copies of which are printed, morocco, 
ivory inlaid, 31s 6d. 

“ Nowhere will he find the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully opened for him than in ‘The Story 
without an End,’ of its kind one of the best that was ever written.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“ We have here a most beautiful edition of Mrs. Austin's well known translation of ‘The Story without an 
End, illustrated by E. V. B. with even more than her accustomed poetical grace and fancy. It is difficult to 
— when ai/ the illustrations are so delicately beautiful, but we cannot help pointing out several that strike us 

especially...... But it is quite impossible to describe these illustrations. We must refer our readers to the book 
= if they wish to see a perfect development of the grace, fancy, and true poetical genius for which the pictures 

of E. V. B. have long been remarkable.”—Spectator. 
Recently published, illustrated by eminent Artists, and handsomely bound. 


BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. 100 Engravings. 10s 6d. 

DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Dr. Warts. 100 Engravings, 7s 6d. 
FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Two vols. 300 Engravings. 38s. 
TWO CENTURIES of SONG. Illustrated. Small 4to, very handsomely bound. 2ls. 
MILTON’S FARO DIAE Pp LOGt. With Martin's Pictures. Large paper. 738 6d. 
The POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Illustrated. 10s 6d. 
Mrs. PALLI SSERS HISTORY of LACE. Illustrated Specimens, 31s 6d. 

L e BELL. Lord Lytton’s Translation. 14s. 

SHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By A. CLBVELAND Coxg. 12s. 
PICTURES of RRA! RURAL LIFE. Large 4to. Pictures. 14s. 

T soc tir GRAVE and GAY. 100 Engravings. 21s. 
ORY. By SAMUEL Rogers. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocoo, 
wt S of rome By THOMAS CAMPBELL, 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco, 

cI S. T. COLERIDGE. 5s, plain; 108 6d, morocco. 
POETRY of the TIME of ELIZABETH. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLiver GoLpsmiTH. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
KEFIELD. By Oliver Goupsmiru. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco, 
ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD. By TAoMASGRAY. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
EVE of ST. AGNES. By Joun Keats. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
ARMER’S BOY. By Ropert BLoomFIELD. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
L’/ ALLEGRO. By Joun Mitton. With 20 Engravings. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
SONGS and SONNETS of SRAREAE EARE. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
AL S of WM. WORDSWORTH. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 
POETRY of NATURE. Selected and illustrated by HARRISON Wem. 58; 10s 6d, morocoo. 
The MAY QUEEN. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 5s, plain; 10s 6d, morocco. 


GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 
Very choicely printed on the best toned paper, price 6s each; or, in morocco or calf extra, 10s 6d. 
The srLera Four. A Volume of Sunday Reading. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
LIKE UNTO CHRIS A New Translation of Thomas A’Kempis's “ De Imitatione Christi.” 
by GENTLE rt FE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character, 8th Edition. 
COND SERIES of the GENTLE LIFE. 2nd Edition. 
BOUT inthe WORLD. By the same Author. 3rd Edition, 
PAMILIAR R WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Handbook of Quotation. 2nd Edition. 
Vv IA. wats from Rare Rooks, Essays reprinted from the Spectator and Saturday Revier. 
ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Edited, pared, and tated by the Author of * "The Gentle Life. 
SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 7s 6d. 
A CONCORDANCE, or Verbal Index to the whole of Milton's Pootical Works, By Dr, CLEV@LAND. 


BAYARD EDITIONS, 2s 64 each. 


The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAFAED. By M. di Burvitta, 
DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS th im 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COW 

ABDALLAH ; or, the Four-Leaved jek By EpovarpD LABOULLAYS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR gee PEOPLE. 
grains. from, the GOR ThL A COUNT yas L DU CHAILLU. 6a. 
AMBLES AMONGST the tyDL By GeorGs# CATLIN. 5s. 
OPTICAL. WONDERS. By F. MARION. With 60 ee 5s. 
HU. HTNING. By De FonvistLe. Numorous Iustrations. 58. 
T HIS SCHOOL ana SCHOOLFELLOWS. 5s. 
The SILVER SKATES; or, Life in Holland. 3s 6d. 
POLAR SE EA. By Dr. HAY#s. 2nd Edition. 6a, 
The BOY’S OWN BOOK 5 ag BOATS. By KrnastTon. 2nd Edition. 3s 6d. 
QUEER LITTLE PEOPL By Mrs, BEECHER STOWE. 1s. 
BUSHEL of MERRY THOUG TS. By WiuiaM Buscu. 2s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate hill. 














This day, in royal 8yo, price 10s 6d, with numerous Illustrations. 


On the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 


AND THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Juy., Author of “Our Domostic Fire-Places,” &c. 


London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





8vo, cloth, 6s, Reduced to 6d each ; ge 1d each, 
jy HAT KNOWLEDGE is of MOST GUN ‘BEAM STORIES: a Series of 
WORTH.—Intellectual Education, Moral Edu- | Tales by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
cation, Physical Education. Being the Contents of | beam.” Fancy cover, price 6d each. 
EDUCATION, &c. By HERBERT SPENCER, 1. A Trap to Catch a Sun-| 6. “A Merry Christmas.” 





WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent beam. 7. The Cloud with the 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, | 2. Old Jolliffe. Silver Lining. 
Edinburgh. 3. The Sequel to Old Jolliffe | 8. Amy's Kitchen. 

é 1 ee es 4. The Star in the Desert. 9. “Coming Home.” 
5. “ Only.” 10. The House on the Rock, 


Mow sendy, rown 8 ~~ ilt, printed « D 
2 = sine 7 ho ne a ae May also be had, in 2 vols., beautifully Illustrated, and 


yr > , + | Sold separately, viz., “Sunbeam Stories,” First Seriea, 
I IVINE E ASPE C i Ss of HUMAN 3s 6d. “Sunbeam Stories,” Second Series, cloth, 3s 6d. 
—. S0¢ seh E —_ ae yh Providential London: Lock woop and Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall court, 

ructure, eClations, anc ices 0 uman pocie ty. ’ ™ 
By F. D. Huntineron, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., a ep ty any See as Coy Se 
Author of “Christian Believing and Living,” “Sermons a 
for the People,” &e. SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C, | Illustrated with a Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
taken from life in 1861, price 5s, gilt edges, 6s, the 
. Fourth Edition of 

Recently published, crown 8vo, 3s. r r 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS of ST VAMOUS GIRLS WHO HAVE 
[ E PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. BECOME ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN. Forming 
I AU Land ST. JOHN. By the Rev. SAMUEL | Models for Imitation for the Young Women of Eng- 

Cox, of Nottingham. land, 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 








London: W. STEVENS, 421 Strand 
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THE 


Contemporary Review. 











THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
JANUARY NUMBER—CONTENTS, 


1, The TALMUD. By Reg. Stuart Poole, 
REG. STUART POOLE—The TALMUD, by Rec. Stuart] 2. rome at the CLOSE of 1867. Notes from 
POOLE, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. within the City. 
3. The IRISH CHURCH. By the Rev. F. p, 
ROME at the CLOSE of 1867: Notes from Within the City, will!, , “Tiperat, Epvo areoe. 
appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. * ”” fessor Conington. By Pro. 
5. The LONDON PRESS :— 
F. D. MA URICE, M. D.—The IRISH CHURCH, b the Rev. I, The Spectator, Guardian, and Nonconformist, 
6. The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of the LAST 


F. D. MAURICE, M.A., will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Professor CONINGTON—A LIBERAL EDUCATION, by 


Professor CONINGTON, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


The LONDON PRESS: I. Spectator, Guardian, and Noncon- 


Sormist, will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


J. M. LUDLOW—The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of the LAST 
SESSION, and its New Year's Gifts for 1868, by J. M. LUDLOW, will appear in the 
JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


H. R. HAWEIS, M.A.—MUSIC in ENGLAND, by H. R. 


HAWEIS, M.A., will appear in the JANUARY Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Professor PLUMPTRE—MAX MULLER on the PHILO- 
SOPHY of Religion, by the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, will appear in the JANUARY 
Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Good. Words. 


New Poem by the Poet Laureate. 


THE VICTIM, 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Appears in the JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS. 


New Essay by Mr. Gladstone. 


“ECCEKE HOMO,” 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Appears in the JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS. 


New Three-Volume Story by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM, 
A LOVE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
Is begun in the JANUARY PART of 


GooD WORD §, 


And will be continued throughout the Year. 


The Sunday Magazine. 


GEORGE MACDONALD—The SEABOARD PARISH, by 
the Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” is now appearing from month to at § 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D.—OLD TESTAMENT CHA- 


RACTERS, by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., is now appearing from month to month in the 
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a New Volume. 
will contain:— 


10. 


SESSION, and its NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
1868. By J. M, Ludlow. 7 


: ae in ENGLAND. By H. R. Haweis, 


. MAX MULLER on the PHILOSOPHY of 

RELIGION. By the Rey. Professor Plumptre, 

. NOTES on BOOKS :— 

I. History and “~~ y—II. Theology—IIr, 
Philosophy and Science—IV. Classics—V, 
Travels—VI. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—VII, 
Miscellaneous. 


2 
“Good words are worth much and cost little."=. 


HERBBRT. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by NoRMAN Mac Lgop, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


*,* The JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS bogina 
It will be ready on the 23rd inst., and 


1. The WOMAN’S KINGDOM: a Love Story. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

With Illustrations, Chaps. L., I1., IIL 

. The VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. With Illustration. 

. EARTHLY THINGS and THINGS 
HEAVENLY. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

. CHRISTMAS DAY. By Charles Kingsley. 
With an Illustration. 

. The CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. By the 
Dean of Canterbury. 

. The TURN of the YEAR. By George 
MacDonald. 

“ECCE HOMO.” PartI. By the Right 
Hon, W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 

. A RUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. R. S. 

Ralston. With Illustrations. 

. The CHURCH in the CEVENNES. With 
Illustrations. 

NOTES on the FIRE: Stray Thoughts and 
Parabies for the Winter. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Lyttelton. With Illustrations. 

CAVERNS, and their CONTENTS. By 
Archibald Geikie, F.G.S. With an Illustration. 

. “GOOD WORDS” to the PITCAIRN 

ISLANDERS. 
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Sevenpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THomMAS GuTHRIB, D.D. 
CONTENTS of the JANUARY PART. 

. The SEABOARD PARISH. Chaps. XV., 
XVI. By the Author of “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood.” 

. The PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
Dean of Canterbury. 

. CHRISTMAS EVE in the FOREST. By 
Gilbert Tait. 

. TRUE WISDOM. 

. THREEFOLD PRAISE. 
Havergal. 

The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. Chaps. VI. VIL, VIIL By Edward 
Garrett. 

CHRIST at the FEAST of TABER- 
NACLES. By William Hanna, D.D. 

. SPRING MORNING in the JORDAN 

VALLEY. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A. 

. SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to 
Young Men. No. Ill. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D., and William G. Blaikie, D.D. 

JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. By the Rev. 
William Arnot, M.A. 


By the 


tn 


By the Editor. 
By Fanny R. 


oO Sm oO 


~~ 
. 


NDAY MA NE. 
cr-tagigulimapreys 11. WORDS of LIFE HEARD in the BUACK 
d T OREST. By a Tourist. 
EDWARD GARRETT—OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED] ,, geuorp te man! 
pi Sale GARRETT, is now appearing from month to month in the SUNDAY 13, The POOR MAN'S SHUTTLE. By the 
ti sae Author of “The Romance of Charity.’ 
14. NOTES for READERS OUT of the WAY. 


Dean ALFORD—HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT, 
by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, is now appearing from month to month 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND 


SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


With the Opinions the Press have already passed upon them. 


NORTH COAST: a Volume of Original 
Poems. By RoBERT BUCHANAN. With Illustra- 
tions by the best Artists, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. 21s. 

“These poems are in many ways remarkable. 
‘North Coast’ poems are genuine additions to our store 
of poetic wealt ."—Atheneum. 

«Contains certain poems as fine as any he has ever 
written."—London Review. 

“The collection will add to the already great reputa- 
tion Mr. Buchanan enjoys as one of the truest and most 

uine poets of the present day.”—Obdserver. 

“The volume has been handsomely brought out. The 
binding is rich, solid, and tasteful, and many of the 
illustrations are worthy of the poems,.”—Daily News. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL  BIL- 
LIARDS. By W.Dvrton. Royal 8vo, with many 
s of Dlustrations and Diagrams, cloth, 16s, 

«fis advice to students is the best thing of the kind 
we are acquainted with."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“Ig most elaborately brought out, no pains nor ex- 

pense having been spared.”—orthampton Midland 

Counties’ Herald. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS; 


With Turner's Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges, price 16s. 
HOME THOUGHTS and HOME 
SCENES. In Original Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. 


NorTov, &c., and Pictures by A. Houghton, 128 6d. 


MEN of the TIME: a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Living People. New edition 
for 1868, price 12s 6d. 


PIGEONS. By W. B. TeGermerrr and 
HARRISON Werk. Super-royal 8vo, with 16 large 
Original Coloured Plates, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“ We feel confident ‘ The Pigeon-Book’ will prove a 
t success.”—Land and Water. 
“Never, we suppose, was there a better union of 
author and artist."—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated by 
Corbould, Phiz, and Others. “Vith Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title, 10s 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK: a _ Complete 
Cyclopmdia of Sport and Recreation. New Edition, 
rewritten and revised, with 100 Llustrations and 9 
Coloured Plates, 8s 6d. 

“A better gift-book for a boy there can scarcely be.” 
—Times. 

“Itis the king of boys’ books. Admirable as was 
‘The Boy's Own Book’ of twenty or thirty years ago, it 
was not to be compared to the work which has passed 
from the hands of Mr. Edmund Routledge.” —Manchester 
Examiner. 

“No book of its kind has been published more per- 
fect in detail.”"—Morning Star. 

“A glorious volume. No boy's library can be con- 
sidered complete without it."—City Preas. 

“ We can hardly conceive anything more complete in 
its special line."—Court Circular, 


TENNYSON’S MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
With Steel Plates, 7s 6d 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. With 
Steel Plates, 73 6d. 


The NEW COOKERY-BOOK. By 
ANNE BOWMAN. With Coloured Plates, 78 6d. 

“A most excellent, comprehensive work, containing 
admirable coloured illustrations. No effort has been 
spared to render this book one of the best of its kind.” 
—Victoria Magazine. 

“ Will be a real acquisition to housekeepers,” —Séar. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. By JANEand E. Taynor. With Original 
Illustrations by the best Artists, engraved by J. D. 
Cooper, 7s 6d. 

“Beautifully illustrated, splendidly printed, hand- 
somely bound.”—Ji/ustrated Times. 

_ “One of the prettiest and most tasteful volumes ever 

issued."—Sunday Times. 

“The illustrations are very delicate and beautiful.”"— 

London Review, 

“The prettiest gift-book imaginable.”"—Sux. 


ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED SCRAP- 
BOOK. With many Pages of Plates, printed in Col- 
ours. Folio, cloth, 7s 6d; mounted on linen, 10s 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY.  Trans- 
lated by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


HOGG (JABEZ) on the MICROSCOPE. 
New Revised Edition. With 400 Dlustrations, and 
Coloured Illustrations by Tuffen West, 7s 6d. 

“This work may be regarded as a standard one on 
the subject with which it deals."—Observer. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S AN- 
NUAL for 1868, Edited by EpDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 6s. 
“ Undoubtedly the best boy’s annual.” —Court Circular. 
“The best book of the kind out.”"—Court Journal. 
“A valuable and interesting volume.”"—Globe. 


PETER the CRUEL. By James GREEN- 
Woop, 4to, with Plates by Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s; 
_,or with Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 
“The result of the joint labour of author and artist is 
& Most excellent book.”"—Court Circular. 
“An odd, fantastic, droll, clever story, with a sound 





The SCIENCE of FOX-HUNTING. By 
ScruTaTor. Dedicated by permission to His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland. Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 5s. 


The BOY’S OWN COUNTRY BOOK. 
By Tuomas MILLER. With Ilustrations by Birket 
Foster. Price 5s. 


A HISTORY of WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TIONS, from the Mariner's Compass to the Electric 
Telegraph Cable. By JoHN Timss. With numerous 
Illustrations. 5s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S NURSERY TALES. 
4to, with 24 pages of Coloured Plates by Kronheim 
and Leighton, cloth, 5s. 


SCHNICK SCHNACK: a Trifle for the 


Little Ones. Small 4to, with many Coloured Illus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


BARFORD BRIDGE; or, Schoolboy 
Trials. By the Rev. H. C. ApAMs, M.A. With 
Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“A capital book is this."—Sunday Times, November 
17, 1867. 

“The book is admirably adapted to please boys of 
all ages.” —Observer, October 27, 1867. 

AMONG the SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. 
DENISON. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“*Among the Squirrels’ is an odd, fanciful, very 
clever little story.”"—Morning Star, August 19, 1867. 

“One of the most charming of the books lately 
written."—Morning Post, October 9, 1867. 

The PLEASURES of OLD AGE. By 
EMILE SOUVESTRE, Cloth, 5a. 

“ This is without exception one of the most charming 
books we have ever read."—Ariyhton Gazette, September 
12, 1867. 

“*The Pleasures of Old Age’ may be safely recom- 
mended.”—Queen, November 23, 1867, 

The CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. In Words of 
One Syllable. With 12 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 
3s 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE BOOK. 
With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 38 6d. 

A PRESENT for MY DARLING. 
With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 3s 6d. 


PERCY’S TALES of the KINGS and 
QUEENS of ENGLAND, Cloth, 3s 6d. 


The BOYS of BEECHWOOD. By the 
Author of “ Ernie Elton.” Illustrated, 3s 6d. 
“Very amusing and laughable."—Morning Star, 
November 10, 1867. 
“A spirited story.” —City Press. 
The YOUNG NILE VOYAGERS. By 
ANNE BOWMAN. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 
PAPA’S NINE DOGS. With Illustra- 
tions, 38 6d. 


CECIL RAYE: a Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. BLAKE. With Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


INEZ and EMMELINE. With Illustra- 


tions, 2s. 


FABULOUS HISTORIES. 


TRIMMER, 1s 6d, 


CASTLE and the COTTAGE. By Mrs. 
PERRING. ‘1s 64. 

ROUTLEDGE’S COMIC RECITER. 
Edited by J. E, CARPENTER, Is, 


<r ra excellent selection."—Brighton Gazette, October 

10, 1867. 

om capital selection."—Morning Star, September 9, 
ote 


By Mrs. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR RECITER. 
Edited by J. E. CARPENTER. Is. 


The BOY’S OWN POCKET-BOOK for 
1868. 1s, 
“ Certain to find favour with those for whom it has 
been compiled.”—Leader, November 2%, 1867, 
“A delightful treasure for boys."—Sun, November 18, 
867. 


TheTEXT BOOK of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By H. G. Larkrys. Feap. 8vo, green 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

“It seems well adapted for the purpose for which it 

has been compiled."—Journal of Society of Arts for 1867, 


JACK of ALL TRADES. By THomas 


MILLER. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


ARCHIE BLAKE. By Mrs. Eroarr. 
Illustrated, 2s, 

“The book is good and healthy throughout.”— 

Atheneum, Novy. 30, 1867. 

“An excellent present for a boy.”"—Court Circular, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 





THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Demy 8vo, 160 pp., with 23 f Illustratio: d 
. an Illuminated dialed tus 1868, 1a. or 
ROUTLEDGE’SCHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
Christmas, 1867. Edited by EomuND ROUTLEDGS. 
CONTENTS. 
ON THE CARDS. 
Tus Hanp. By Thomas Archer. 
Hearts. By T. W. Robertson. 
Diamonpbs, By W. S. Gilbert 
CLuss. By Clement W. Scott. 
Sraves. By W. J. Prowse. 
Tue Trick. By Tom Hood. 
HOW Miss SPANKER and her GOVERNESS 
WENT SKATING. By Gordon Thomson. 
Mrs. BROWN'S LITTLE FRIEND. By Arthur 


Sketchley. { 

The MAD ARITHMETICIAN. By Charles 
Mathews. 

An OLD PIE WARMED UP AGAIN. By W. 
Brunton, 


MY PANTOMIME. By Sidney Daryl. 

The WORLD of FASHION. By Alfred Thomp- 
son. 

The STEEL MIRROR. By W. W. Fenn. With 
a Page Illustration. 

A GREAT SUCCESS at SLOCUM PODGER. 
By Charles Ross. 

The HISTORY of HUM TEH DUMTIH. By 
W. Brunton, 

A SONG for the SEASON. By Savile Clarke. 

The MISERIES of CHRISTMAS. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. 

Master HUBERT GOES HOME for the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. By G. Bowers. 

WHERE TO GO TO. By Samuel Lover. 

A BELLE’S LIFE in CHINA. By W. Brunton. 

The CONVERTED CLOWN. By W.S. Gilbert. 

TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

The WIDOW that DWELT at SHOE-SAN. 
By W. Brunton. 

PUZZLES. By F. C. Burnand. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS of the YEAR. 

ANSWERS to PUZZLES. 


The BROADWAY. ‘The Crristmas 


NumbBsr (No. V., for JANUARY) is now ready, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

1. BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a 
Free Lance. By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone,” &c. With a full-page Illustration by J. 
A. Pasquier. 

. ENGLAND to AMERICA: a Christmas 

Greeting. By Savile Clarke. 

. FLESH and TINSEL. By Arthur a Beck- 
ett. With 8 Illustrations by Matt. Morgan. 

CHOOSING. By William Sawyer. 

A WORD about WAITS and CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. By Thomas Archer. 

The GALLERY at DRURY LANE THEA- 
TRE, BOXING NIGHT. By E. L. Blanchard, 
With a full-page Illustration by F. Barnard. 

CHRISTMAS in the COUNT’S FOLLY. 
By Clement Scott. 

. NEW YEAR'S DAY in NEW YORK. By 

G. A. Sala. With 6 Lilustrations by T. Nast. 

. A STRANGE GAME. By Mrs. J. H. Rid- 
dell, Authoress of “ George Geith.” 

10. CHRISTMAS HYMN for AMERICA. By 

R. H. Stoddard. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE for BOYS. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER (being the First Number 
of a New Volume) is now ready, 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The GABOON;; or, Adventures in Gorilla 
Land. Edited by Thomas Miller. With a full- 
page Illustration by Zwecker. 


2. The CHEMISTRY of METALS. By W. 
H. Walenn, F.C.S. 


8. RECOLLECTIONS of MARLBOROUGH. 
By an Old Boy. 


4. The LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER: a Tale 
of the Matterhorn. With full-page Illustration. 


5. TWELFTH NIGHT. By Sidney Daryl. 
With a Coloured Illustration. 


6. The GAME of QUATERNIONS. 
7. PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. W. Quin, F.C.S. 
8. PUZZLES. Edited by C. H. Ross. 








Moral at the bottom of it.”"—Jforning Star. 





Nov. 23, 1867, 





LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW 


WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 





The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 
Comte, By George Henry Lewes. Third Edition, partly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SOOTLAND. By Huxny Tuomas Buoxus. Fifth 


EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY. By 
pe seep tare Translated by C. H. Cottrell, M.A., and S. Birch, LL.D. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITI- 
CAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, By Jou Stvant Mut, M.P. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 
Secs tes i. By JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD. 


By J. Warp, Author of “The World in its Workshops,” &c, Post 8vo. 
[On January 2. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of the WORLD. Revised Edition. By FREDERICK MARTIN. 4 vols. 8vo, £4 4s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Pro- 
fessor MAX MuLLER, M.A. Vol. IL, “The Science of Religion;” Vol. IL, 
“ Mythology, Traditions, and Customs,” 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. 22nd Edition. 10s 6d. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY. Revised and rewritten, with above 1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. 
JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. Feap., 10s 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE, with Alterations and considerable Additions. By WYATT PAPWORTH. 
With above 1,600 Woodcuts, 8vyo, 52s 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 
4 a Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC 


ORDERS, Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 


Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified in 
Works of Art. By Mrs. JAMESON and Lady EASTLAKE. Second Edition, with 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 42s. 


The AANEID of VIRGIL Translated into English 
Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
With Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from the antique :— 
LIBRARY EDITION (the Original Work). Quarto, 21s. 
MINIATURE EDITION, in Lithography. Imp. 16mo, 10s 6d. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the 


Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 
full size of page). 8vo, 21s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
= i aga and Corrected by T. S. CopBoL_p, M.D. Feap., with 900 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and enlarged by 


W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By Professor W. ALLEN MILLER, M.D,, LL.D. 3 vols. 8vo, price 60s. 
Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 
Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 21s. 
Parr III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s. 


COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
; nang iy ae and brought down to the present state of Medical 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 


FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Revised Edition, with 
Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 


LIBRARY of REFERENCE; or, Popular Compendium of Universal Know- 
ledge. Revised Edition. Price 10s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. 


Commenced by the late JosePH PARKES; completed and edited by HERMAN 
MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly Sixty 
Years’ Personal Recollections. By Joun TimBs, F.S.A. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 





The IRISH in AMERICA. By Jouyn Francis 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo, 12s 6d, 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 


from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Edited by WiLxr 
8vo, 21s. , mam l. B. Caras, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 


Reconstructed, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs and Notic 
CATES. Feap., 10s 6d. : otices, by W. L. B. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 


Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. Mate. 
SON. 8vo. (On January 2. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Jonn CLARK 
MARSHMAN, 3 vyols.crown 8vo, 22s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, 
M.A. 10 vols. 8vo, £7 2s. 

Reign of Henry VIIL., Vols I. toIV., Third Edition, 54s. 

Vols V. and VI, Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s, 

Vols. VII. and VIIL, Elizabeth, Vols. I. and IL, Fourth Edition, 28s. 
Vols, IX. and X., Elizabeth, Vols. IIL. and IV., price 32s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James II. Three Editions:— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 
pag 3 — Dr. CHARLES MERIVALE, Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: an 


Outline of Universal History, and a Series of Separate Histories, Feap., 10s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Five Editions :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
TRAVELLER'S EDITION, in 1 vol., 21s. 
POCKET EDITION, 3 vols. fcap., 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
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